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ejects | 


- CAIRO, Aug. 12.—President Gamal Abdel Nasser today 
rejected the Western Big Three invitation to the London 
nference on the Suez Canal, and proposed. instead a con- 


erence sponsored by Egyp 
sage throu 
erence starting Thursday would 
be “incompetent to take decisions.” 
-. He insisted the canal “is and will 
remain” Egypt's and “if Britain and 
France attack, it will be total war.” 
Nasser read a 12-page speech to 
300 foreign correspondents. 
He said he made his proposal 
for an Egyptian-sponsored Suez 
nference in the interest of “pre- 
serving international peace.” He 
suggested no specific time or place. 
The London conference will 
open Thursday with se oer 
from 22 nations, including India 


and Russia. Greece was the only}: 


other nation to reject an invitation. 
SUDANESE ACTION 
_ . The 10,000 strong General Con- 
s of Sudanese Or tions in 
Cairo today calléd for formation 
a 
} 


AL 
of a Sudanese volunteer contingent 
or Egypt’s new national “Libera- 
tion Army.” 

Nasser said the London confer- 
ence “has no right whatsoever to 
discuss any matter falling within 
the jurisdiction of Egypt or re- 
lating to its sovereignty over any 
part of its territory.” 

He accused Britain and France 
of “endangering — international 
peace and security” with their 
military preparations, which, he 


—See Page 5 
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gaid, were a threat to force Egypt} be 


ve up part of its territory. | 
Egyptian Government,” he 
said, “is willing to sponsor with 
other governments signatory to 
the Constantinople convention of 
1888 a conference to which would 
be invited other governments 
whose ships pass through the Suez 
Canal for the purpose of review- 
ing the Constantinople convention 
considering the conclusion of 
agreement between all these 
governments reaffirming and guar- 
anteeing freedom of navigation 
through the Suez Canal. 
: “That agreement would be rég- 
istered with the secretariat of the 
United Nations and published by 


it. 

“The door would be left open 
for the adherence of other gov- 
ernments to that agreement: when- 
ever required.” 

The 1888 convention, signed by 
nine nations, guaranteed passa 
of ships of all nations through the 
Suez in time of peace or war. 

Nasser disputed the Anglo- 
French contention that the Suez 
was an international waterwa 
while under control of the nomi- 
nally-private Suez Canal Co, 

e said the western economic 
and military moves since the na- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Malta Premier Bars 


Pro-British Radio 


VALLETTA, Malta, Aug. 12.— 
Socialist premier Dom Mintoff cut 
| British-licensed Matla Radio 
the air today in:a dispute over 

uez policy with the island's Brit- 
ish Governor-General. 
_ The Premier ordéred men with 
snippers to cut all the lines dis- 
tributing Malta Radio broadcasts 
after the station refused to broad- 
éast a statement from him. 

The dispute concerned British 
preparations for using this island 

a major base in the. military 
‘threat to Egypt. 

- Mintoff’s action today stemmed 

from Governor-General Sir Robert 

ycock’s order that all harbors be 

red where flying boats stop 

er hes flights from the Suez 


of fishermen’s rights, but 
Radio refused to carry his 


ation. 
also declared that 
a must be consulted” in the 
sure Crisis, particularly at a time 
Wi ¥. Britain -could “lose its head,” 
¢Mintoff has been leader of a 
campaign to incorporate Malta into 
- PGMlend Britain with rights ‘of 


- 
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_|Committee, said one Con 


t to discuss guaranteed freedom 
that waterway. Nasser said the London 


SALSTONSTALL SAYS 
KEEP THE CANAL 


‘AT ANY COST’ 

BOSTON, Aug. 12.—Sen. Leve- 
rett Saltonstall (R-Mass) sad today 
the Suez Canal must be kept open 
“at all cost.” 


See oun sae n> aoe 
EE Mone ee 
Se See 


ate Armed Forces Committee said 
that he “can’t rule out the pos- 
sibiilty” that force might have to 
‘used to keep Egypt from na- 
tionalizing the canal. But Salton- 
stall said he hoped that wouldn't 
become necessary. 


Ike, Dulles Brief 
Congressmen 
On Suez Policy 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 12. — 
Twenty-two Democratic and Re- 
publican leaders of the House and 
Senate today held an 80-minute 
conference with President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles on the Suez Canal 
controversy. 

Senate Democratic leader Lyn- 
don B. Johnson (Tex.) said after- 
ward that “no comments were ask- 
ed, none were given.” He added 
that “no decisions were made.” 

Johnson also said there was no 
discussion of a special session of 
Congress. There had been specula- 
tion a special session might be 
summond if the London conference 
fails. 

The Senate leader termed the 
meeting “only a review of a very 
grave problem” affecting the na- 
tion’s future. Asked if there was 
any discussion of possible hostil- 
ities, he replied, “There was dis- 
cussion of the developments and 
possible developments.” 

He made it plain the Democrats 
will hold the Administration _re- 
sponsible for decision on U. S. ac- 
tion to cope with the Suez dispute. 


He said Congressional leaders re- 
alize foreign policy is “under the 
direction of the President” and de- 
cisions are “an executive decision 
and responsibility.” : 

Sen. Alexander Wiley (R-Wis), 
top-ranking Republican member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
gressman 
at the meeting asked what woul 
happen if no agreement is reach 
at London. He said the answer 
was,- “We will have to await de- 
velopments.” ; 

He said neither the. President 
nor Dulles mentioned any _possi- 
ble need for U.S. support of a 
British-French show of force if the 
London meeting, fajls,, bees 

He, added: there .was. no talk 
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Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn) for 
Vice-President, the union spokes- 
man said they did not. He said 
many top officials of the union fav- 
ored Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn). 


r kiss, 
—See Editorial 
—Page ae 
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He agreed Adlai Stevenson 


would be a popular choice of many 
top UAW leaders here. 


Walter Reuther, UAW president, 
will stay till the end of the con- 
vention. Also present are vice- 
president Leonard Woodcock, and 
international board members as 
follows: 


Charles Bioleti, California, alter- 
nate delegate; Charles Kerrigan, 
New York, vice-president; Pat 
Greanthouse, Chicago; Harvey 
Kitzman, Wisconsin, and Pat 
O'Malley, Ohio. 

Reuther, in a press conference 
here, urged that the Democratic 


platform include provisions on full 
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‘By WILLIAM ALLAN 
CHICAGO, Aug. 12.—A spokesman for the United Auto Workers at President 


Truman’s press conference here said that Truman’s endorsement of Averell Harri- 
man was not supported by the UAW. Asked about stories here that the UAW favored Sen 


_ 


~——_ — oe —_ —————————— 


employment, civil rights, foreign 
policy and world peace. 

He said the UAW believés a 
positive peace offensive is the only 
way to escape from an arms race 
that may at any time be triggered 
into a global atomic war. 

In his prepared statement to the 
platform on resolutions commit- 
tee, he declared that the positive 
peace offensive must go beyond 
the question of day-to-day survival 
and work for a goal of lasting 
peace. 

Tough talk about “unleashing 
Chiang Kai-shek,” agozining re- 
appraisals,” “instant mass retailia- 
tion at times and places of our own 
choosing” and “surrender on the 
installment plan” has alarmed 
America’s friends, he said. 

He scored _ Vice-Ppresident 
Nixon for lecturing India. 

Reuther’s proposal on peace in- 
cluded intensified efforts for world 
disarament and_ suspension of 
nuclear bomb tests asking the So- 
viet Union to do likewise. 


Reuther were: 

Education: Withhold Federal 
aid to states on schools that defy 
the Supreme Court decision on 
segregation; a $1 billion a year for 
10 years to help states, teachers’ 
salary minimum of $4,000 a year, 
and a system of Federal schelar- 
ships. 

Unemployment Compensation 
of at least 65 percent of the work- 
er’s full time weekly wage, for 39 
weeks. Minimum wage of $1.25 
an hour. 

Reuther opposed the so-called 
“equal rights amendment for 


women,” which he said would out- 
law the hard-wey state laws pro- 
tecting women’s special needs as 
workers—and mothers. 


He called for equal pa 
equal work for women an 
employment standards. 

On housing, he urged 200,000 
units a year, 2,000,000 new homes 
in 20 years and no discrimination. 
He urged full parity for farmers. 


for 
fair 


Other platform proposals by 


By CARL HIRSCH 


toward a breach on the convention 
floor. Powerful pro-civil rights 
forces were determined today to 
reject a proposed compromise 
plank as “vague, weak inade- 
quate, giving lip service to the 
usual cliches and empty and mean- 
ingless weneralities.” The words 
were those of A. Phillip Randolph, 
vice-president of the AFL-CIO and 
head of the Sleeping Car Porters. 
Dixiecrat influence in the 


both in the platform committee and 
‘also in the credentials committee, 
where Negro Democrats from 
Mississippi and South Carolina 
were unusuccessful in their efforts 
to unseat the Dixiecrat delegations. 

Calvin W. Rawlins, head of the 
credentials committee, turned 
down the bid of a South Carolina 
group headed by John H. Mc- 
Cray andi a ‘challen 


brow 


efforts of the compromisers. A s 


Demo Convention Faces 
Floor Fight on Civil Rights 


: 


CHICAGO, Aug. 12.—On the eve of its national convention, the Democratic party 


was wracked with a sharp inner struggle on civil rights which has so far defied the best 
plit in the platform committee seemed inevitably headed 


Se ee 


evidence that a number of the so- 
called official delegates from these 
states had repeatedly bolted the 
~_ over the civil rights issue. 
Chicago attorney Leon Despres 
represented the case against the 
Mississippi. “official”. delegation 
which is headed by Gov. D. L. 
Coleman and Sen. James O. East- 


party, 
however, showed up sonnets 


‘Dr. ‘Ohanies 


land. He said they were head of 
“a tiny minority group which rules 
‘Mississippi by terror, espionage 
and even death.” : 

Meanwhile, in the _ platform! 
committee, Mississippi Gov, Cole-| 
man led the Dixiecrat’ attack 
against any type of méangful civil 
rights clause. 

The reply came from delegate 
Belford V. Lawson, a District of 
Columbia attorney, who declared: 


“Sixteen - million Negroes are}. 


‘watcliing th; isconvention, and un- 


cision, we will not be able to win 
the Negro voters for ow beloved 
Democratic Party.” 

HEAR REV, KING 

The closing session of the. plat- 
form hearing was marked by the 
dramatic appearance of Rev. 
Luther King, Jr., head of the bus 
boycott movement in Montgomery, 
Ala. King pleaded for adoption 
of a strong civil rights plank “that 
will aid us in emerging from the 
bleak and desolate midnight of 
man’s inhumanity to man to the 
bright and glittering daybreak of 
freedom and justice... 

AFL - CIO president. George 
Meany’s testimony on- civil rights 
set a tone of challenge to those who 
had sought a watered-down state- . 
ment in the platform. 

The plan to leave all reference 
to the Supreme Court's desegrega- 


less tform: supports: the | Su: 
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Fight Flames to 


Reach 254 Buried 
Belgian Miners 


MARCINELLE, Belgium, August 12.—Fire-blackened 
‘rescue workers today reached one of-three galleries in the 
“bitter heart” coal mine re some 254 miners have been 


entombed five days. 

Andre Van den Heuvel, chief 
of the Belgian Mjne Administra- 
tion, said he hopes to have “good 
news” for the praying relatives of 
the trapped men who are keeping 

vigil at the mine, 

The gallery reached today con- 
nects with tw6 others at iower 
levels where the bulk of the miss- 

men are believed to be trapped. 
Officials still held out hope that 
the miners would be found alive. 
Twenty-four are known dead so 
far. 
y Van den Heuvel said the rescue 
lery walls crumbled a¢ the sear- 
ing heat of the fire which roared 
through the mine last Wednesday. 
The flash fire; touched off by a 
short-circuit, flooded the mine with. 
deadly gases and consumed life- 
giving oxygen. 

Teams of experts labored all 
night preparing the shaft and the 
underground area for the final 
drive to reach the entombed men. 

A crack rescue team from 
France’s Nord-Pas de Calair mine 
was expected to arrive today. 

Many of the relatives who 
prayed outside the mine were 
Italians brought back from vaca- 


tions in their home country. More 
than half the missing men are 


Italiz. 


PARLEY OF NEGRO 


PHYSICIANS 


OPENS TODAY 


The National Medical Associa-! 
tion, representing the nafion’s Ne- 
gro physicians, opens its 6lst an- 
nual convention here today in the 
Hotel New Yorker. Some 4,000 
doctors are expected to attend. 

_ This will be the first NMA con- 
veetnion held in New York City, 
and a feature will be a closed tele- 


vision circuit, enabling delegates | 


in all sections of the group’s head- 
quarters to follow the proceedings. 

The convention will review not 
only the social advances made by 
Negro physicians and their broad- 
ened activities, but also contribu- 
tions to all fields of medicine. 
Clinical sessions will be held in 
various hospitals. 

President-elect of the NMA is 
Dr. T. R. M. Howard, the Missis- 
sippi surgeon who drew the wrath 
of that state’s white supremacists 
for his militant fight for desegre-| 
gation. Dr. Howard's family had. 
to leave Mississippi after he had 
assembled witnesses who testified 
in the Emmet Till murder trial last 
September. 


crew had started to shore up gal-| 


| 


Hurricane 


Slashes Across 


Puerto Rico 


MIAMI, Aug. 12. — Huuricane 
Betsy slashed across Puerto Rico 
today, pounding parts of the island 
with winds up to 92 miles an hour, 
then churned into the Bahamas on 
an uncertain 
U. S. mainland. 

The hurricane tumbled _bill- 
boards, knocked out power lines 
and sent tides of water four and 
five feet above normal gushing 


a} 


Rico coast. The tempest. forced 
evacuation of some 200 families 
from the southeast coast of Are- 
cibo. 


British Auto Plant 
To Reopen Today 


day. 
The strike began July 23 but 
only a few days production was 


virtually shut down July 27 to 


‘week vacation. The strikers and 
21,000 other employes are due to 
return Monday. 

The strike was called in protest 
against the firing of 6,000 work- 
ers on short notice and without 
dismissal pay. 


Customs Simplifies 


Questionnaire 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 12.—The 
government today unveiled a new 
do-it-yourself baggabe to speed 
travelers from abroad through cus- 
toms. 

| Jn the new ferm, about al] the 
traveler has to do in most cases is 
put a check mark in boxes marked 
= or no, next to questions such 
“Does the value of the articles 


does it exceed the combined $200 
per person exemption for the 
family group?” 


ALL’S WELL 

PELLA, Iowa.—Want ad in the 
Pella Town -Crier: “For Sale— 
Three rabbits well bred; also a 
cage, well made.” 


Strikes 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 12 (FP) 
—New strikes continue to occur in 
the San Francisco bay area, as re- 
cent walkouts in various building 
trades have gradually been eded. 

The Internaticnal Association of 
Machinists (AFL-CIO has struck 
the General Metals Corp. in San 
Francisco, the Consolidated Chem- 
ical Industries, Inc. in South San 
Francisco, Bendix - Westinghouse 
Automotive Air Brake Co. in Oak- 
land. In the San Francisco strikes 
four locals are involved; three had 
reached agreement with the diesel |t 
engine plant on a new contract, 
but 16 machinists in the fourth }o- 
cal broke off negotiations because 
of disputes on vacation pay and |‘ 
date of a wage raise, and picketed. 
The 300 others then refused to 
cross the picket Jine, closing the 
plant. 

In the South San_ Francisco 
strike, ten machinists closed a 
fertilizer plant in a dispute over a 
union health and welfare plan and 
jurisdiction of maintenance work. 


The IAM strike in Oakland in- 
volves 35 machinists who are ask- 


course toward the’ 


ing a 25 cent hourly raise, and 
have been offered 15 cents. 


Also in Oakland, 36 maintenance 
‘machinists in the United Steelwork- 
ers (AFL-CIO) have struck the 
Pacific Tire & Rubber Co., and 
$00 members of the United Rub- 
ber Workers are respecting their 
line. The machinists walked out to 


over beaches along the Puerto’, 


support demands for a 33 cents 
hourly raise. Management offered 
9.2 cents. 


ROOFERS STRIKE 


Three hundred roofers are out 
in Alameda and Contra Costa coun- 
ties on a 25 cents an hour demand, 
with 15 cents offered by the Bay 
Area Counties Roofing Assn. Some 


lost since the company's plants 


give employes their annual two- 


obtiinell abroad exeeed $200 or 


30 independent firms have signed 


LONDON, Aug. 12.—A strike'up at 25 cents. Carpenters have. 
of 22.000 employes of the British | announced they will support the 


Motor Corporation, England's larg- 
est auto company, was settled to- 


roofers only “in their own jurisdic- 
tion;” both unions claim ‘the right 
to lay roll roofing and nail compo- 
sition shingles on roofs. 

In San Jose, 300 members of the 
Bakery & Ccenfectionary Workers 
(AFL-CIO) have struck the Tuxedo 
Candy Co. in a demand for a = 
cetns hourly raise above the 
scale of $1.80 for men and $1.4 40 
for women. The company offered 


Spot Frisco Area 


10 cents for men and 12% for 
women. 

~ In San Jose, strikes involve 120 
plaster hod carriers, who have 
gone out on projects in Santa Clara 
and San Benito counties for a 25 
cents raise above the present $2.90 
an hour. The employer offer was 
172 cents. 

SHEET METAL 

Sheet Metal Workers (AFL-CIO) 
are out in Marin, Sonoma, Lake, 
Napa, Solano and Mendocino 
counties, closing down the indus- 

in this part of central California. 
The main point of dispute is dis- 
continuance of a joint industry 
board which was set up in 1955 
‘to raise standards in this industry.” 

Management claimed the board 
cost $1,000 a month so they “let it 
die when the contract expired” on 
July 1. Ray White, union business 
agent, countered with the state- 
ment that “we are-not in a day and 
age when things are taken out of 
a union contract.” 

In San Francisco, Alameda and 
Contra Costa counties, however 
the sheet metal workers have sign- 
ed a new contract with the Furnace 
Dealers & Sheet Metal Contractors 

of northern California, giving them 
a 15 cents hourly raise as well as 
increased vacation pay. 


Report Death of 

Bulgarian Minister 
LONDON, Aug. 12.—Bulgarian 

Foreign Minister Mincho Neichev 


died last night after a prolonged 
illness, Sofia radio announced. 


The radio said his body will lie 
in state in the hall of the “Central 
House of the People’s Army” in 
Sofia tomorrow. The funeral will 
take place tomorrow evening. 


WIFE REBELLED 

FRESNO, Calif., Aug. 12.—A 
Fresno woman decided to fight 
back when the cost of transporta- 
tion became unreasonable. Supe- 
rior Judge Strother P. Walton 
granted Mrs. Margaret Alice Dud- 
ley an interlocutory divorce after 
she told him her husband Leon, 
ticharged her 50 cents a day for 
driving her to her job picking cot- 
ton. 


Called Biggest 
In U. S. History 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 12.—The 
International Cotton Advisory 
Committee today estimated the 
capitalist world cotton carryover 
on Aug. 1 at 21.9 million bales, 
an increase of 1.4 million bales 
from last year. 

The carryover included about 
a record 14.5 million bales in the 
U.S., three million larger than that 
of Aug. 1, 1955. 

The carryover in the other na- 
tions listed was 1.9 million bales 

under that of Jast season. This 
is the lowest carryover since the 
committee began keeping records 
many years ago. 

The total carryover is ‘equal to 
nine months’ consumption at last 
seasons rate. 

The committee said the outlook 
for cotton consumption for 1956- 
57 “is on the whole favorable.” 


Insecticide Gas 


Perils Swedish Town 

VTABY, Sweden, Aug. 12. — A 
cloud of deadly poison gas from a 
broken can of insecticied hung over 
the tracks at the railroad station 
in this southern Swedish town for 
the second day in a row today. 

Police and firemen wearing gas 
masks cordoned the station off. 
They said anyone going too near 
the gas could be killed instantly. 
| A porter accidentally dropped 
the can of insecticide Friday night. 
It is so lethal that it must be di- 
luted with water in a 2,000-1 ratio 
before it is safe to use. 

The porter who dropped the can 
and the so nof the stationmaster 
who was standing near him were 
hostipilized but are reported to be 
in no danger. 


FATHER SUCCEEDS SON 
MILWAUKEE, Aug. 12.—Usual- 
ly it is a son who fills his father’s 
shoes, but here at the Siloah 
Lutheran Church the Rev, Luther 
M. Moss was installed as the as- 
sistant pastor to replace his son, 
the Rev. Robert J. Voss, who was 
}moved up to the job of pastor. _ 


Ammon Hennacy yesterday pass- 
ed his seventh day of absolute fast- 
ing, one for each year since Hiro- 
shima was bombed, and had four 
more to go. “I havent a single 
ache or pain,” he said, on the eve 
of his resuming picketing of the |ed 
U. §. Customs House for his 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. self-appointed schedule. 

Hennacy attended mass yester- 
day morning at St. Michael's Rus- 
sian church near Mulberry St., as 
he does once a year. As the serv- 
ice there call for the supplicants 
to stand throughout, he me 
“just a little light-headed,” he said, 
adding: “But that’s a ge Some 
people are light-hea without 
fasting.” 

Throughout the services, too, 


the array of plums, grapes and 
peaches customarily set for in that 


)church might conceivably have 


been a temptation to an empty 
stomach, but since the feast of 
fruit wasn’t offered as part of the| 
services, but later, he didn't take 
any. 

As Hennacy, an associate editor 
7 The Catholic Worker, distribut- 

poe memorializing the trage 
edy of Hiroshima near tne churcu, 
he said he was approached by. a 
Negro. 

“He told me that the Negro 
fighter, Harry Wills, used to fast} 
for 3 days at a time just to lose 
weight,” he said. 

Hennacy last Monday began his; 
double stint of fasting and picket- 
ing, declaring he refused to pay 
income taxes for bombs and war, 
but was kept from picketing Mon- 
day by the rain. For the next four 
days he picketed the Customs) 
House, taking only five minutes 
out of each hour to rest on a,park 


Hennacy in 8th Day of Fasting for Hiroshima 


to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday 
he continued to fast, but did not 
picket the empty Customs House. 

Weighing in at 149 pound before 
Hiroshima day, he had lost 16% 
pounds by Friday night. By Sat- 
‘urday night, however, he had gain- 
ed 1% pounds, which he attributes 
to the rest from picketin 

Each year since 1950 has 
fasted and picketed with his sign 
announcing his refusal te pay in- 
come taxes for war, one day for 
each year since the first nuclear 
bombing by the U. S. 

His day begins at 6:30, when he 
arises in the house at 223 Chrystie 
St. where The Catholic Worker for 
‘many years has ministered to the 
poor and the outcasts and housed 
the staff of its pro-laber paper. 
At 7 a.m. he goes to mass. By 
9 a.m. he is giving away his paper 
jane talking to all who stop him on 


‘bench across the way, from 9 a.m. 


his vigil before the C ustoms House. 


Are Negro Gls Abroad Used As Scapegoats By U. S. Officials 


By ABNER W. BERRY 

There was a story out of Wuerz- 
burg, Germany last Aug. 8, con- 
cerning the court-martial trial of 
seven Negro soldiers charged with 

“rape.” The story stopped after 
describing how a 15-year-old Ger- 
man girl ‘identified” three of the 
seven defendants. 

This trial in Germany by an 
Army Court Martial follows by less 
than a month an English civilian 
court which resulted in the convic- 
tion and death sentence given to a 
Negro soldier—Airman 2nd Class 
gt C. Jordan, 21 of Newark, 


J 
So. far, onl 
Picl ale . ‘oe as ) Saal seven 


been} to result. 


They are Pvt. James Gorcan, 23, 
of Alachua, Fla., and Pfc. F red R. 
Chandler, 21, of Kansas City. 

The trial in England, which con- 
cluded on July 20, and the present 
German court-martial, have as a 
‘background a seething resentment 
both in England and Germany 
against the stationing of U. S. sol- 
diers in both countries. 

It is understandable that the 
presénce of foreign troops is ob- 
jectionable for any people. It is} 
also well-known that with large 
numbers of young soldiers thrown 
among the European civilian pop- 
ulation serious frictions are bound 


ie ¢ 


added to the matter of foreign 
troops and “esi athe armies. An 
atmosphere has been created in} 
Germany—and in some parts of 
Britain and France—not | entirely 
frem that which obtains in a large 
part of the U. S. Racism has be- 
come a criterion in assessing what 
social acts do od do not constitute 
a crime. 

Rep.. Adam C. Powell (D-NY) 
has warned repeatedly of the ten-. 
sions that have been building up 
there. In October, 1953, for ex- 
ample, Rep. Powell, returning from 
Europe, said the U. S. is “the least 


} can be asked: 


because of “shades of Nazism 
among the civilian population, re- 
inforced by the attitudes of white 
GI’s. 99 

“The days of fraternization with 
the German fraulein are gone,” 
Rep. Powell declared, adding as 
his ~_ derived from  inter- 


| mocked by white U. S. soldiers. . 
A + tense situation is being 
there.... 


Under these circumstances, - it 


Europeans by organizing “rape 
circuses” with Negro victims? — 

© Doesn't the entire issue of the 
occupation-army and the manning 
of foreign bases need investigat- 
ing and overhauling: 

© And isnt it time that Rep. 
|Powell’s repeated charges (backed 
up by letters from GI's themselves) 
get some recognition from Come 
eae and a full-scale investigation 
and | of racism in the armed forces ove: 
-}seas? 

These latest developments indf- 
cate the need for a civilian ‘group 
'to look into the Army mess in Eue 


irrespective of what Congres@- 


mentioned by name in news stories 


' 


But ‘something ‘else has 


out 


© Is, the |Army seeking, to get 
from, upder the. criticism , of 


;rope, 
or: ‘the: Defense Department maf 
da about it. Vio iy ti 4 


sf 
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3 Stoolies’ Testimony |Asks Board to Reinstate 
Delete by SACB Rule '4 Teachers Immediately 


Control Board yesterday chose to expunge as tainted the 


testimony of three witnesses in the Communist Party case. Victor Rabinowitz, attorney for the four teachers whose suspension was lifted last 


rather than hear the party's profer- week by the State Education Commissioner, yesterday asked the Board of Education 

Ted new evidence on perjurious to reinstate them immediately, in time for the opening of the Fall school term. 
4 Commissioner James E. Allen, | 

the schools as well as the teachers 


The SACB had been. ordered - 
. . “has disposed not only of the 
April 30 by the U.S. Supreme’ ee : th lves. J la 
p Sees oa issues in the case but the| “selves “he er sey wyer 


Court to accept the party's claim CRE: educational and moral issues as! or example,” she said, 


that the testimony of the late Paul es: SE » : : . Samuel Gompers Vocational High 
C ‘ : oe eo well,” Rabinowitz said. « 
rouch, the late Manning John : Be ak Se? Re School advertised all year long j ey P 3 


son and Harvey Matusow was eee Rigi without success for a teacher of 
fame =| high school principal, had been). dio electronics to replace Mr. 


false, or allow the party to pre- Lee . , 
sent its proof. eS —— oi ae ak become Adler and Mr. Mauer’s loss as a: § © 
The high court’s decision had | intormers, \pholding their ap"! science teacher . . . has been at- i rge 
found that the Court of Appeals peal, Allen declared that “this kind) tected to by all his supervisors.” 
erred Dec. 23, 1954, in denying of inquisiton has no place in the FREEHOLD, N. J.—Ira D. Kat- 
the Communist Party’s motion for school system. ee chen, attorney who defended. Fort 
~ wget present or gas on oo — of aoe wt Marzani to Talk on _| Monmouth og os their 
€ three, supporting its previous ers Vnion, which represen € oS ie jobs back during the 1953 McCar- 
claims teh SACB drew heavily for teachers in their year-long fight ‘Road to Socialism’ thy red scare fled a $50,000 lbel 
its findings on rico wed testimony. of supe maser ae eed e SaY/ Carl Marzani and David Gold-/ suit heer this weekend against Mrs. 
Lg wg" eye gets core opinion oF aoe a E. Brown, city corporation counsel, pi setig . Scie” ate "Be chatgen that Mrs. Strack, a 
icitihentboy Suuntiae Frankfurter, a. Se e ry ~" he a challenge the Allen forum Tuesday, 7:30 p.m., at. the| notorious anti-Semite, smeared him 
Supreme Court had said: ee SS gedit the courts: Jefferson School of Social Science,!2"d the group he heads, the Mon- 
Wit sh nas witndieds tn tart com-| He must know that in a matter} Sixth Ave. and 16 St. mouth County Mental Health As- 
mitted perjury in testifying in Cc HW so clearly one of educational policy sociation, linking them with com- 
other cases on subject matter sub-|@ @resus ead and administrative wisdom, the'QNLY FAIR ahr eran : 

: , ° ° { . ‘ 
stantially like that of their —" Re lie gt ACLE State Department of Education| pryus POINT N. Y. Aug. 12. ‘cam a eee a 
mony in the present proceedings, p 8s tO ‘- |speaks with more authority than|_ an, Getta ITN 
their testimony in this proceeding me EME Ge Hotel Rappole, a combination; Daughters of the American Rev- 
Stein, Aerediitin’ oak the Qin Religion e city s legal department, and the! hostelry and tavern, inserted this| olution meeting in the State House, 

vitably discre Commissioner's ruling is final andj aq ; local f Is id « “clandestine” - h 

st dul . os ea re “aoe ad in a local newspaper alter a\she_ said « “clandestine - Kosher 

Board's determination must duly} The American Civil Libertiets' conclusive ‘a ; 
take this fact into account.” . . recent fire: “Open for business) markings on packaged food were 
The hoard 3 hone expressed satisfaction yes-| She pointed out the suspensions) after fire. Come up and-let us cry|an example of “how a bold mi- 
had A wee the ene aren lg terday that the 1960 U.S. census! have been “grievously harmful,” to! on your shoulder this time. . . . /nority can impose its will and even 
ping ; que: would in all probability not in- its religious observance on an 


timony from the record, declared be ager | « e Cerna 
. arent . tain questions about re t St k R t in W apathetic majority. 
oH “0 esti segs | Bn ope ligion. | PSs er r i er S$ & ur Hy is In the libel suit, Katcher charg- 
mony. 1 | Patrick Murphy Malin, ACLU pe ed er eee Strack —— — 
‘ : oe xecutiv 7 menta eaith committee, ote 
It will reappraise the remaining 9 a So ee Atter Ratifying 5.Yeoar Pact preponderance of non-Christians 
yg | “ye = ee, Sere, ert W. Burgess, director of the on local committee. Ira Katchen, 
jected the contentions of attorneys Bureau of the Census, which dis- LESTER, Pa., Aug. 12-(FP).—; A major factor in the prolonga- who was so i a1 op — 
John Abt of New York and Joseph cussed published reports that U.S.| Voting 2,167 to 539, workers at the| tion of the strike, the company’s) «ge — Ssh ee oe 
Forer of Washington, for the Com- officials werer being asked to have’ Westinghouse Electric Corp. steam! firing of 14 strike leaders, was re-| ™* aughter of the Communist 
snuinist arty. that the board's or- the next census inquire about,turbine plant approved (a settle-|solved when Westinghouse agreed ~ mi = Red Bank ... part of 
der that the party must register church and synagogue attendance ment which ended a 299-day strike./that all would return to work! overall pattern. 
as a “Communist action organiza- and belief in God. Maintenance and clerical work within 75 days of the settlement. | In the letter she sent to one of 
tion” was nullified by the Supreme| The census head stated that the) €rs were the first of 6,000 to enter) Day-work and salaried workers the group’s solicitors Mrs. Strack 
Court decision. question, “Do you regularly at-! the plant since the strike was called| will receive their former rates of; said, “Under the slogan of ‘mental 
The board also denied motjons|tend church or synagogue?”, would| last October 14. | pay, plus the increases won in the' health, an intensified drive has 
made since then to expunge the|be generally fe as an im-| Carl Gray, president of Localjnational agreement last March.|been pushed through the mass 
testimony of still other witnesses.|Proper use of the Federal pow- 107, of the United Electrical; Workers on the incentive plan will media and national opinion—form- 
and to allow the party to introduce| rs: He also wrote the ACLU) Workers Union (UE), emphasized:| get day rates plus an adjustment./img organizations dedicated to 
evidence on occurrences since July|that a question on belief in Godi “The overwhelming issue of 10) No salaried or day-workers return-| spreading scientific socialism in the 
1, 1959, when the hearings before| #5 rejected in 1950. ;months ago was the Westinghouse} ing to the same type of work will) U. S. 
the SACB closed. The ACLU proposed that the Corp. attempt to terminate and receive a‘ cut in pay. “a bears striking resemblance to 
“The party’s attornevs had con-|question on church membershi destroy the very union itself.| In addition to wage adjustment) that of the Communist Party. It at- 
q — y Aan! th h eer avoid the vague word “af- Westinghouse has failed. on the local level, Lester workers! tempts primarily to weaken pride 
wry cnet soa 24 m0 ae filiation” and be worded: “Are you The new contract, which runs} will receive an immediate increase! of ancestry, parental authority, 
f; A pros "of th e ry ai its pe nee Rega religious body,| for five years, establishes a new) which was established in October,| Jove of country and to disparage 
Th . ality ak eee ‘onaljand if so, which?” "| wage pattenr. Some forms of incen-|1955, and another in October) Christianity.” 
. rand neo el a ~é axing obded, : a tg were ——— and| 1956 under me of the national 
>| replaced by a “day-work” plan.| contract. Further increases of 3 per 
should be noted, they charged,| HIGH-SPEED TESTER Other features include “time amie cent will be made in October Arn BREAKS MALE CHAIN 
offering to introduce recent pub-| (CjEVELAND, Aug. 12.— The! urements” for production standards} and 3% per cent in October 1958} SHERIDAN, Wyo., Aug. 12.— 
New-born Richie Thiesen’s name 


lished material showing the Amer-|_.. , q } 

ee wee T-| national Advisory Committee for! 2nd a new schedule of wages and: and 1959. 
ican os sammie 9 of events in PENS eet Meo da stain-! @bor grades. Cost of living increases of 1 cent} might suggest that her parents, 
the Soviet Union. an In addition to the supplementary| an hour for every half point rise} Mr. and Mrs. Richard Thiesen, 


The board ruled against the mo-| less steel “throat” which will har-| contract, the local voted on na-|in the consumer price index over| were expecting a boy. They were— 
tion both on its merits and as|ness man-made winds up to 2,300) tional agreement which was ar-|the October 18, 1955 level, with| Richie Elizabeth broke a line of 
going beyond its authority. It as-| miles per hour, to test airplanes|rived at last March but not pre-| adjustments every three months,)/56 consecutive sons over nine 
s 
would 


the party, however, that if it}designed for supersonic speeds. /'viously acted “upon. are also provided. generations in the Thiesen family. 


comply with the registration 


—_ — it one come before it Shi 7 B 3 ° | 
a teat he ll $ Ban on Coastwise Pact otalls 1aiks 
the board then would decide i ipper n wi 
whether it was no longer a Com- Fi Pd 
munist action organization. If it did| BY HERB SIGNER common expiration date for long-) ILA, maintained, after an interna-, yet a foregone conclusion that the 
it would order the Attorney Gen-| _ Contract negotiations between|shore contracts on all coasts. This|tional executive board meeting last; NLRB will order another election. 
eral to cancel the registration. the International Longshoremen’s| is a goal of the ILA and the West/week, that the contract talks would| The ILA District. Council may 
It is assumed the board will re-| 48S0ciation and the shipping em-|Coast International Langer remain stalemated until the ship-|also consider tonight whether to 
assert its old ition, expressed ployers have been stalemat 1 over}men'’s & Warehousemen’s Union,|pers agreed to this first union de- make another effort at bargaining 
before the Federal Court of Ap- the refusal so far of the shippers which, between them, represent;mand. And that's where the is-|with the eee el aioe 
peals, that the testimony of other|* # to the union's first de-| the ah majority of dock;sue stands at this writing. _ Negotiations start ug. 1. The 
é mand for an industrywide contract| workers nationally. The N. Y. District Council of|ILA is seeking a 32 cent an hour 
witnesses—all of whom committed ; mye. me af ; 12: meid 
perjury, the defense attorneys|C°VeTing the entire Atlantic and) The ILWU, in its own Pacificjthe ILA will meet tonight at the| general wage increase, pa 
tind Gulf Coasts. Coast negotiations earlier this|Hotel Martinique to discuss stra-|holidays, increased welfare and 
claim—is enough for them and that pouat mal , egg Ree 
the case will head back to the Su-| ~¢ ILA, pressing for a break- year, put into its contract a pro-Ntegy in its ouble-edged battle! pension benefits, severance pay, 
preme Court. te A a the old, tg “wr vision a Sept. - wage —- wi hg shipping employers and a i for men — A pes in 
me port by port negotiations, has in-| to coincide with the expiration date|a rival pier union. e holds, on mechanical equip- 
BES. seo ming per Bs sisted = before wages na ha of the Port of New York agree- bled gre a to the ang ment . meee = _— 
ip: - ing conditions come up for discus-| ment. stewards, will hear reports on the|}mum sling load Of 4, , 
ay i; Sebaaee Poe sion, there must be agreement that; Of the 36 employers in the N.Y. ILA’s peace negotiations with the|/and other demands. | 
renege ea ey age mae the negotiations cover all long-|Shipping Association, 20 of them|AFL-CIO International Brother-| The two - year contract now in 
cite Dieter be molt. It =e oe : shoremen and bosses from Browns-| operate on the Pacific Coast as|hood of Longshoremen, which hasjeffect expires Sept. 30. 
“Ww : d fh in ~@*! ville, Tex., to Portland, Me. well. The picture is the same for|put in for a National Labor Rela-| The ILA defeated the IBL on 
with — are A ag) a imation; Although national bargaining] the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. tions Board election on union rep-| two previous challenges and is con- 
| suid bn pothle om er issues _ —_ n re ge in most Piha oa the _ will compel re ny dockers in the Port pang rso anion year ae 
ei ;Dasic industries in the country, it|the shipping employers to nego- ew York. ity agth: y- 
The Party claimed the 1950) has not yet been won by the long-|tiate an Atlantic and Gulf coast- The regional NLRB office, now/| Marine Trades Department and 
rn yd internal security act|shoremen on the Atlantic and Gulf|wise agreement is still an open|checking the 13,000. IBL_ pledge the AFL-CIO itself, while refusin 
violated right of free speech|coasts. One reason given for the|question. Nevertheless, long-|cards, announced it will set'a date|to take the ILA back into the fo 
and belief. higher standards of West Coast|shoremen on all coasts are watch-|this week for a conference with|until now, has decided not to 


dockers is that coastwise bargain-|ing this struggle, in recognition of|the ILA and IBL on the proposed|throw its weight behind the IBL 
|this year. ief backer of the 


AND HE DOES ing enabled the union there tojits importance to all other issues|election. 

DES MOINES, Aug. 12.-H. E muster its maximum a. such as wages, hours, working} Peace moves between the ILA|Brotherhood now is the Atlantic 

; eee eee “4 Achievement by the of na-jconditions, etc.’ ’ t+ “and the AFL-CIO and tween| arid Gulf ' District of the Seafarers 

Sells, Des Moines, is ia salesman tional bargaining would also’po'a| Meanwhile; Patrick'’Connully,)ILA and_ the, Brotherh ‘haye| International’ Union, head ed by’ 

for the Iowa Power and Light Co: long ‘way’ toward ‘establishing ‘a 'exécutive'' victpresident ‘of ’ the'failed to date. However; it is not! Pal’ Hall’ res 
, , , 


SPEAK YOUR 


A Unique 
Forum 

itor,, Daily Worker: 
er Chute to the editor and 
staff of the D.W. You are doing 

a superb job of democratization. 
T he “Speak Your Piece” is a bet- 
ter means. of discussion, initiative 
and Jearning than we have ever 
had in the Communist Party; 
we used to wait for “directives 
from above” instead of opening 
our mouths,. or our minds, in 
difference. 

It is inspiring for our future 
development that we see evi- 
Soaked through these letters that 
this is the stuff our members 
are made of. One has the feelin 
that there is a great deal o 
leadership material among the 
rank and file that has not been 
explored. It bodes well for the 
course we finally hammer out as 
ihe best. road toward Socialism 
in our' country; alongside all the 
other -workers and _ intelectuals 
who are interested in bringing it 
about. I. N. 


© 
Left, Right; 
- Right, Left 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Since the inception of the 
Communist Party we have cor- 
rected our left mistakes by 
swinging so far to the right that 
we ws heat left mistakes by 
right ones and vice-versa. 


In our attempt to do away 
with the right opportunism of 
_Browder we fell into. the left 
errors of. our recent past. In our 
attempt to correct the right op- 
portunistic errors of the Browder 
we fell into the left errors of 
our recent past. In our attempt 
to correct the right opportunistic 
errors of the Browder period in 
relation to the Negro question 
we engaged in a leftist internal 
camapign which resembled a 
witchhunt. 

Today I believe we are about 
to commit the same error. In 
order to correct our left errors 
which arose out of fighting the 
right errors of Browderism we 
are about to embark on a grand 
swing to the right. In all] likeli- 
hood this will result in a series of 
right errors and another painful 
re-valuation in another 10 years 
Or so. 


Let us get off the pendlum. 
In my opinion we have com- 
mitte left errors in the main in 
the past 10 years but this does 
not mean per se that everything 
we did was left, nor does it 
mean that a swing to the right is 
the correct approach. 

For instance Shrank and Den- 
nis in their reports say we over- 
estimated the danger of war and 
do not prove it. The Korean war 
and McArthur’s attempt to use 
the atomic bomb proves how 
close to war we were. Dulles’ 

“brink of war” statement is an- 
other proof. 

Let us correct the errors of 
the past without wiping out the | 
On ents side of our past work. 

e consistent flip-flops that the 
party has made, have hurt our 
prestige more than any other 
single factor. We will continue 
to flip-flop as Jong as we con- 
tinue this method of work. 

Let us get scientific._—H. T. 


* > © 


Workingclass 
Political Unity 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

C. Dirba’s letter (July 25) 
ignored the main point of my 
_ previous letter—the present polit- 


- Daily Worker 
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Teleshous 


: 


geal an 


- jceal split in the American work- 
ing class, 
This political division is ver 

has to be reckon 
with in considering future. de- 
velopments. Any projected mass 
party (socialist or farmer-labor) 
will be successful only to the 
extent this split is ended, 

~The American Labor Part 
in the beginning contained bot 
Communist and Social - Demo- 
cratic elements. The struggle be- 
tween these two split the ALP. 


- The progressive Party was short- 


lived because Social-Democratic 
workers did not support it. The 
Liberal Party is the other half 
of the ALP, but itself isn’t get- 
ing very far. 

~ Can't we learn from these ex- 
amples? It is not that it is more 
important to heal the working 
elass split than to form a mass 
party of socialism, or vice-versa. 
But that any mass party will not 
endure as long as the working 
class is politically split. 

_ . It is not necessary that we all 
fuse into one organization, 
which means dissolving our sep- 
arate parties and groups and re- 
pudiating differing political opin- 
ions. No, we need contract be- 
tween Socialists and Communists 
in the intersts of unity of the 
labor movement. We need com- 
bined activity in defense of 
peace and of the vital interests: 
of the workers. 

We need contact with all So- 
cialist and pro-Marxist groups 
including any and all. who: have | 
trade union and working-class 
following. y 

It is unrealistic to expect these 
workers to dissolve their existing 
organizations and repudiate their 
political ideas for the’ sake of 
one all-embracing Socialist Party. 
But it may be possible to form 
an alliance with them, an alli- 
ance that will permit them (and- 
us) to keep present organiza- 
tional forms and _ political ideas. 

Such an alJ-embracing alliance 
will make for more working- 
class unity than a mass Socialist 
party that would exclude many 
pro-Marxist working-class groups. 
ERNA McNEIL 


Whose Force? 


Whose Violence? 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Enclosed herewith you will 
please find $10 to help carry 
along the good cause of the 
fund drive. 

In the June 17 letter headed, 
“Ways to convince a Smith Act 
Jury,” I believe some good points 
were brought out. 

How can you have force and 
violence without pre-meditated 
training and physically prepar- 


* ing for it? Let them prove, 


a nice carry-over cushion of at least 


| Presidential, campaign. This year it 
will probably be more. 


f 


didates. 


egg 


where and with what we are 


going to use force pe ghd 
Well put, but one can add from.” 
there to say where are the :ar-- 
mies, navies, air-forces, Acand’ 
H_ bombs, trained or .controlled 
af ~ American Communists? 

Teg xs ype ape it is not phys- 

orce violence the gov- 
sates objects. to. but. to. ‘the 
realm of wide-spread knowledge 
and idealism,. especially in .the 
political field, now run by a 
controlled press in- the nents of 
a select few. 


George Sokolsky says Red 

China cannot shoot her way into 
the UN by way of intervention 
in Korea and the withholding of 
hostages, meaning the interven- 
tion was aggression, when there 
were voices threatening to over- 
throw the ‘Red Chinese govern- 
ment, by force and : violence 
Jong before she came to ‘he de- 
fense of North Korea and her- 
self five months: after ‘the war 
began. 

In reading Elizabeth le son’s 
article in the July 1 Worker, en- 
‘titled, Our Declaration: © “Vital 
forces in the Colonial’ World: of 
1776, my comment is that in 
1776 and for many years before 
and after the fight for freedom 
was not against Communism but 
against imperialism against the 
right of property before human 
rights and the common people. 
., The more I think of. the un- 
American committee calling on 
defense witnesses to. give names 
of all. and sundry. the more I 
think that is subversive... I think 
it is subversive of. the. Bill. of 
Rights. and Civil Rights. It is 
reminiscent of guilt before trial, 


etc. 
-—N. M. 
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The Basis 
Of Unity 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Pravda in a recent editorial 
called for working class unity. 
This is certainly a necessary con- 


dition for the advancement of 


the peoples struggle for a better 
life. 


Working class unity must be 
built on the solid foundation 
on the struggles of the. peoples 
of the world against war, colo- 
nialism, exploitation of man by 
man, an end to all types of dis- 
crimination, etc. 

Blind allegiance to the Soviet 
Union will not help achieve 
unity, although the Soviet Union 
was the first country of socialism 
and they have contributed so 
much to mankind’s struggle for a 
better life. 

Serious charges of anti-Sem- 
itism have been levelled at the 
Soviet Union by © extremely 
friendly and reliable sources. We 
have had nothing but a stony 
silence in reply. 

Working class unity demands 

_an answer, a prompt, complete 
and factual answer to this and 


many other serious question. 
—I.. H. 


“like, rather than dislike, most Ne- 


‘(cheerfully admit a few minutes 


pendence that.“all men are oreated| 


er: out of 10 whites agree 
Wi Declaration of 


ual”; seven out of 10 say they| 


groes; yet only four out of 10 
whites would 3 willing to live 
next door to Negroes. Only five 
out of 10 would even be 

to live in the same nei h 

Approximately half the whites 
in the U. S. say “Negroes are dif- 
ferent,” and many of the reasons 
they give reveal extreme dislike for}and 
most Negroes. 

These conclusions are reported 
in the August Catholic Digest in 
the latest installment of its national 
survey of Negro-white eine 

The wipe gap between 
and practice was crud aera by 8 
answer to the survey questions, the 
Digest article stated. 


: 


ers they believed one thing, then 
later that they practieed . another. 
Some people kept a_ consistent 
point of view throughout the in- 
terview, said the Digest, but many/|th 
switched about, according to 
whether the questions were ab- 
stract or concrete. 

Despite the fact that 7 out of 10 
whites claim to like Negroes, the 
Digest reports, their answers to 
specific questions showed very dif- 
ferent reactions. In the South, al- 
though two-thirds of the whites 
like Negroes, half would draw the 
line at working next to them. 
Eight out of 10 would refuse to 
live next door. In the North, half 
the whites would draw the line at 
living next door to a Negro family. 

Ideals apart, just about half ‘of 
white Americans fee] that Negroes 
are “different,” said the Digest. 

“Except for their color, in what|m 
ways would you say that Negroes/ tr 


People would tell the question-| 


“7 CATHOLIC DIGEST PORTS. 
POLL ON BIAS ATTITUDES — 


the northern .whites. sols a. 
e-lof the southern whites wouk 
Those who said they are gave 


derogatory explanations than 
did art favorable ones. 


“The strange thing about 
this,” ‘wodeie the ee 
‘not so much that many people ‘lo 
down on Negroes or woul nt j 
next door to them.. 

“The strange thing, is that § 3 
many people who believe in 
ee still say they like Neg 

say that, all men are create 

Summing up, the Digest srticle 


said that in theory, most whites 
a Negroes. In practice, few 


The Digest concludes that most 
whites are “probably ready to 
mit Negroes as legal equals, thoug 
not as social equals.' | : 

“For when. whites. think | abe 
stractly of the Negro race, they . 
tend to think of Negroes as thé 
equals of other whites. But cer- 


tainly not, in terms of the differ> 
ent rekon ad next door, the equal 


of 


t 


Union Peiialon 
Plans in Calif. 


Cover 500,000 : 
SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 12, 
(FP).—More one-half million mem- 
bers in California are now covered 
by pension plans in union édre- 

tracts, according to a survey b 
State ‘Department of Industrial Re- 
lations, Reporting 578,000 now 
protected, the department said this 
constitutes 43 percent of all work- 
ers under union contract, as against 
22 percent in January, 1955. 
Most of the recently negotiated 


) pone plans are under joint labor» 


agement administration, wit 
ansfer possible from one eme 


are ditferent from whites?” 
They aren’t different: one-half of 


ployer to another within the in- 


dustry. 


——<—_——, 
a ——— 


Business Papers 


Financial and business com- 
mentators have hailed the 3-year 
term of the new steel contract, 
which replaces the 2-year contract 
with wages reopenable after one 
year. It's 3 years without any re- 
openings this time and carries what 
is — to be a steel-jacketed 
no-strike clause. 

Business Week greeted the 
longer contract July 28, describing 
it as the “key. provision in the 
agreement with the union: a 3- 
year nonreopenable no-strike con- 
tract. On this point the industry 
won a great victory. ... Moving 
just from one year to three years 
is a giant step forward and re 
resents a triumphy in skillful collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The 3-year contract idea, al- 
ready in effect in auto, may now 
spread, U. S. News & World Re- 
port suggested Aug. 3. It com- 


mented: 


3-Year Term of Steel Pact 


, 
4 


Welcome 


“Longterm agreements, with 
their no-strike clauses, may be ac- 
cepted by some other unions now 
that the steelworkers have agrétd 
to waive strike action for three 
years. } 
In common with other commen- 
tators Barron's financial weekly 
saw a new round of pay increases, 
starting with the United Mine 
Workers. It said July 30: 

“After the steel strike is settled 
John L. Lewis is likely to mové 
into the headlines seeking a wage 
increase for his coal miners some- 
what larger than that won by 
David McDonald’s men. Under 
his current contract the UMW 
leader need give the coal operatorg 
only 60 days notice. Presumably 
he ‘vill ask for a raise of $1.50 t 
$2 in the miners daily wage, : 
exact amount depending wupo 
how he reads the new steel con- 


tract.” 


—, 


Tom Jefferson Couldn't Pla y in This League 


By STEVE MURDOCK ! 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Somebody dug up the fact re- 
cently it cost Thomas Jefferson $25, 
in camp expenditures to get him- 
self reelected to the Virginia as- 
sembly in 1771. 

In the June primary election 
here in California a couple of Re- 
publican committees from Los An- 
geles county spent more than a 
half a million dollars on GOP can- 


Furthermore, they collected 
$791,806, which means they will 
go into the November final with 


a quarter ofa million. 
An estimated $100 million was 
spent by both sides in the 1952’ 


iy 


Politics has become a very, big 
Hike : 


The’ Juss -Avgeles Republican 


Central Committee and the United 
Republican Finance Committee of 
Los Angeles county have on file 
with Secretary of State Frank Jor- 
dan in Sacramento a 57-page docu- 
ment that is, we suspect, a some- 
what franker example of this kind 
of report than one generally sees. 

It shows collections totaling 
$797,806 and expenditures in the 
amount of $585,352—just for the 
primary campaign. 

A big chunk of the half million 
—$138,386, to be exact—went to 
Republican Senator Thomas H. 
Kuchel’s cam 


The well- 


forwaid a substantial $190,903 to 
the state central committee,: the 
Republican National Committee 
and various other ps, including 
$18,408 for the Citizens igure 
tee for Eisenhower, ....:\<. 


“Meanwhile, the Californie, Dew-|° 


aed Los Angeles 


A Mes machine: was even able to 


|: 


ocratic Council, chief , primary 
camapign organization for the 
Demos, was spending throughout 
the state a total of $33, 961. 
As one writer put it, “a basic 
roblem of our democracy today is 
te the average candidate can 
cost of cam-} 
paigning while G csdretan his 
moral freedom.” ) 

The experts say an aspirant for 
the U. S. Senate in a state as big 
as California cannot run for less 
than $250,000 which is $100,000) 
more than a Senator earns in sal- 
ary during an entire six year term 
the upper house. 

As a matter of fact, admitted 
expenditares on Kuchel’s behalf 
for the. primary alone. total - over 
$180,000. He’s well on his ‘way|V 
through that $250,000 - minimum, 


meet the mountin 


pensive addition to an already ex- 
pensive array of media, has come 
plicated what was already a pretty 
mixed-up situation. . 

The result has been that some 
legislators, like Sen. Richard Neue 
berger (D-Ore), have been —_ 
ing an idea advanced originally 

century ago by The 
Roosevelt. 

The idea in government-finane- 
ed campaigns in which each can- 
didate would receive the samé 
‘amount of money. By using tax 


the base of campaign 
pase be broadened and cand 


‘dates would be freed from obliga- 
tio nsto a few large contributors: 


Such proposals have been adr 
Bane 4 both Washington ‘a 
Honea = recent seers tag 


“e 


; 


oe: re a hasn't: ‘really| be. 


ret... ti. +3} 
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TRUMAN'S CANDIDATE — 


SOLD ‘SOLDIERS may fade away, but ex-presidents 


: 
- 


seenr determined to stay very much in evidence. 


“ ” 


ry Truman invaded Chicago-last week, and if he 
did not capture the convention which opens there today, 
he certainly captured the headlines. 
‘After Truman had 'been: insisting for the past many 
months that only a hard-hitting fighting campaign could 
unseat the Risenhower Administration, many people prob- 
ably expected him to play a positive role at Chicago. 
“Look at what Truman and Gov. Harriman, his choice, 
have ‘done on the key issue before the convention: civil 
rights and the Supreme Court decision on school segrega- 
tion. Harriman, presumably with Truman’s support, had 
been criticizing Adlai Stevenson all along for not being 
firm enough on this question. Meanwhile, pressure from the 
Negro people, labor'and: others had been forcing Steven- 


son toa stronger position, The climax came last week when , 
Stevenson, to the dismay.of the Supreme Court foes, sud- | 


denly: inisted that the Democratic: platform uphold the 


segregation decision by name. At this point, Harriman tried. 


to pull the rug from under Stevenson by reassuring the 
Southern delegations that he considered Stevenson’s posi- 
tion “too liberal”. for the South. And when Harriman’s 
mentor, Truman, appeared before the platform commit- 
tee, the ex-president suggested ways ‘of omitting any 
mention of the Supreme Court altogether. 

Truman and Harriman would have done far better to 
call on the platform committee to endorse the Supreme 
Court, as Stevenson suggested, and then to go on even 
further—-for Stevenson's ‘stand is only a minimum 

Truman gives as his main reason for endorsing Harri- 
man, the latter's experience with international relations. 


in the face of “the mounting crisis in world affairs.” But 


what are Harriman’s qualifications besides e 
‘Instead of criticizing the Eisenhower A 
for being unwilling to carry out the full promise of Geneva 
for an end to the cold war, Harriman has been attacking 
Geneva itself. Truman, of course, is stuck with the dis- 
astrous Truman foreign policy which the voters repudiated 
in ‘52. But Harriman, either through conviction or as part 
of a deal, has plumped for the Truman policy and in retum 
received Truman support. Of the lnalieg candidates for 
the nomination, Truman placed his seal of approval on the 
one who has not attempted to learn anything from ‘52 and 
from the deep feelings of the American voters for peace. 

With such an outlook on the main issues, it should not 
be surprising to find that, regardless of his intentions. Tru- 
man has strengthened the hopes of the right-wingers in 
the convention. 

By throwing his weight to Harriman at this point, 
Truman has actually opened the way for the deadlock in 
which the Dixiecrats and conservatives could play a bal- 
ance-of-power game and cancel out the pressure from 
the country for a progressive platform and a vigorous 
candidate. | 

How much weight Truman’s views and actions will 
have at the convention remains to be seen. But it can be 
expected that liberal and labor spokesmen at Chicago will 
now increase their efforts to beat back the conservative 
and Dixiecrat forces who would like to take command. 


THE SUEZ CONFERENCE 


AS NEHRU predicted, Nasser turned down the “in- 
vitation” to attend the London conference scheduled to 
open this Thursday. But we have our doubts as to whether 
the Western sponsors of the conference will have any 
regrets about Nassers action. 

If at first the British and French were concerned 
whether enough countries would come to their conference 
now they're worried about the terms under whith many 
have accepted. For-example, the Asian and African nations 
who will attend—many more who should have been invited 
were ignored, pores. Israel—are united in supporting 
Egypts right to nationalize the Canal company. 

Furthermore, world public opinion has reacted against 
the Western initiators of the London conference. Original- 
ly this confab was called to endorse the colonial position 
' and sanction the use of force. But on one thing ordinary 
peoples everywhere, including in our country, are agreed— 
there must be no threats.of force. What’s more, there should 
be a negotiated settlement. 

Above all voices are now heard everywhere asking: 
why was the United Nations by-passed by Britain, France 
and the U. S.P The U. N. charter specifically forbids the 
threats of force as well as the use of force to settle inter- 


— 


national disputes. It was set up to negotiate conflicts. 


That's the whole idea of UN—negotiations instead of threats 
dey gunboats and paratroopers. Even in England the de- 
-maand for UN action is being heard quite ‘insistently. — 

And in our own country ‘public opinion has already 


ministration . 


TO 


_ by Joseph Clark 


. Egyptian Crisis 


‘In a New Setting 


. EVEN SUPPORTERS of the 
colonial powers in the Suez crisis 
have been admitting that the 
world of 1956 is a different oyster 
from what it was in the 1880's. 
At that time a gunboat in the 
Mediterranean was enough to 
impose the will of the colonial 
power. iS, 
Now it’s generally. recognized | 
that the Bandung countries— the | 
nations of Asia and Africa—with 
a majority of the population of 
the earth have not only the de- 
sire but .the .power to - rock 
colonialism back. on its heels. 
It’s also being admitted that 
the Soviet Union is playing its 
part as a factor both for peaceful 
negotiations as well as in giving 
strong support to the anti- 
colonial position o, {the Bandung 
nations. Thus the N.Y. .Times. 
"in its Review of the Week yester- 
day must con¢ede that “the Rus- 


 sians were. wary of war at their 


_ back door, and. ho 


ful of play- 
ing a mediator’s role .in the Mid- 


east.” 


SECOND THOUGHTS also 
come to mind about the Soviet- 
Czech arms deal with Egypt of 
last year. It had seemed to some 
that this was. aimed against 
Israel but now it appears to have 
been ‘aimed against: the colonial 
powers. Furthremore it gave the 
Soviet Union ‘a strategic position 
in the Middle East which now 
enables jt to influence the course 
of Middle East events. 

None can doubt the potent 
role of India in preventing the 
use of force and also in defense 
of the nations threatened by 
colonialism. 

“This conference,’ India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru said 
about the forthcoming London 
meeting, “can reach no final de- 
cisions for that requires the 
agreement of Egypt.” Nehru 
recalled that the Suez crisis had 
been “precipitated by the deci- 
sion” of the U.S. and Britain to 
withdraw their offers of aid in 
building the Aswan High Dam. 

J 


ANOTHER POWERFUL fac- 
tor against British and French 
use of force to impose their 


By BERNARD BURTON 


House for a contempt citation of; 
Arthur Miller and other respected 
Americans during the last week of; 
the session. | 


fusal to provide the House un-' 
American 

with names of former associates: 
because otherwise “it would pro- 


nesses and might destroy the com- 
mittee’s ste alg 

Apparently this was a cogent 
argument in winnimg a contempt 
citation from the * House, 373-9, 
with those voting in the negative 
including two Los. Angeles Dem- 
ocrats, James Reoesevelt and Chet 
Holifield. : 

What Jackson’s reperted- remarks 
boiled down to for me was: Who 
is really more “useful” to our coun- 
try, Arthur Miller or the House 
Committee on un-American Activ: 
ities, of which Jackson is one of 
the most strident i rsP 


- involved 


a ee ee 


How Can Un-American Prove 


He Is Useful 


Los Angeles} ; 
I don’t know whether Rep. Don-| 27 = 
ald L. Jackson, Santa Monica Re-| = 
publican, realized it, but he pre-| 
sented one of the really profound) & 

uestions of our time as he carried) § #3 
the debate on the floor of the, #3ga0 


Jackson asserted that Miller had. , 
to be cited for contempt for re-| % 


Activities - Committee; 4 


vide ‘a clear pattern’ for future wit-; 


position on Egypt has been the 
refusal of top level American 
circles to go along with the 
threats of military intervention. 
Not that Dulles or Eisenhower 
has rejected force. On the con- 
trary, both have defended it un- 
‘der “certain conditions.” But to 
put it bluntly, the Eisenhower 
Administration doesn’t consider 
conditions which favor the Brit- 
ish-French position against 
ests in the Middle East as the 
proper conditions” for interven- 
tion. 
ditions” for intervention. 

“That's why the Sunday Times 
reported from Washington yes- 


| terday: 


“The Suez Canal issue is 
straining the alliance of the 
U. S.,: Britain and France much 
more than the ieaders of any of 
.the three .countries care to 
admit.” 

* 


THERE IS ONE factor which 
has not received its due in this 
entire Suez situation. It’s the 
main force in world politics. We 
refer to the determination of 


people everywhere to prevent 
war, to settle disputes by peace- 
ful negotiations and to end the 
whole cold war. This has been 
in the whole _post- 
World War IT realignment which 
checkmated the war forces. 

The first reports from Britain 
made it seem as though there 
was a wave of popular jingoism 
supporting military intervention 
against Egypt. The Gaitskell 
leadership of the Labor Party 
contributed to this misreading of 
public opinion in Britain a 
they went along with the Eden 
threats of war. But soon Left- 
wing as well as ordinary Labor 
Party members of Parliament 
began to disassociate themselves 
from this warmongering. And 
finally yesterday's Times reports. 
from London: 

“Opposition to the use of 
force by Britain, or by Britain 
and France, in ‘the controversy 
caused by President Nasser'’s 
nationalization of the Suez 
Canal Co., is growing steadily 
here. And there is increasing 


support for recourse to the 
United Nations for séttlement of 
| : fae | 
‘THE SAME BUILD-UP of. 
public sentiment has been taking 
place in our own country, even 
though the saber-iattling'‘news- 
papers and radio and’ TV com-— 
e eati Dhenae yey ‘to drown ° 
t out. Despite public opinion : : 
there was the group of over 90 
Democratic Party. Congressmen | 
who decided to use: the Suez 
canal to attack the Eisenhower 
Administration for “appease- 
ment.” That kind of lame-brain 
politics is a continuation of the 
effort to put a halo. of peace-— 
maker around the Administra- 
tion. But of - course . public 
opinion did not rally to those 
squirrel heads who tried to urge 
a warlike course on our govern- 
ment in the Suez -crisis. Quite 
the contrary. There has been a 
revulsion against the by-pass- 
ing of the United Nations and 
the threats of war. 

Incredible as it may seem, the 
Daily Worker has been just 
about the only newspaper in 
the land to support U. N. action 
on the Suez crisis. But neverthe- 
less, it.seems to be such a power- 
ful sentiment, that it appears 
that the London conference will 

not attain the original colonial 

objective of its sponsors and UN 
will have to get the dispute. As 
the Times UN correspondent, 
Thomas J. Hamilton, put it 
yesterday: ma RS 

“Certainly, there is no pros- 
pect that the London confer- 
ence . . . will accomplish its as- 
signed pose.” | 

But 5 adds: “it seems cer- 
tain” that whether the Western 
powers ask for it or not “Egypt 
or her champions will ask for an 
Assembly debate and will get it.” 


This can only benefit those 
eager for aloes negotiations, 
It can also be of help to Israel 
which may. justly bring up agains 
its right to use the Suez canal 
which has been blocked by 
Egypt and about which the big 
powers have never been very 
concerned. : 

About all, UN action can help 
calm tempers and pave the wa 
for negotiations—the only nied 
ern way to settle international 
disputes. 


—————e 
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ARTHUR MILLER 


his bride, Marilyn Monroe, were 
receiving public welcome and ac- 
colades in England almost as warm 
as those given the ronfance and 
marriage of Elizabeth and Philip. 

The  Britishers demonstrated. 
how “useful” they thought Jack- 
son and his committee. were by 
tendering even more spirited recep- 
tions for the Millers. | 
| _And here in Los Angeles, a com- 
munity theatre group was putting 


. 


_ 


on Miller's play “The Crucible, 
story about witchhunts: and 


Country? 


the timing here was not by design 
but, in its way, is again a dem- 
onstration of who is really more 
useful to our country. 


The point is that Miller’s works 
are enduring cultural achievements 
to which America can point with 
pride, while the works of the Un- 
American Activities Committee are 


things which Americans must bear 
with shame. 

I submit, the greatest service 
our legislators could do for the 
honor of our Jand is to render the 
Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee useless. As for Jackson, that 


-|goes for him too as he seeks reelec- 


tion in Los Angeles’ 16th CD, 


a — 
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Flies from Hawaii 


To U. S. in 42 Hours 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 12.A B-- 
66 jet bomber has flown from 
Hawaii to Long Beach, Cali. in 
four hours and 27 minutes, an av- 
erage speed of more than 600 miles 
per hour, the Air Force announced 
today. i | 
- The twin jet airplane; which cov- 
ered 2,690 miles on the flight, was 


_ geored important advances in support of negotiated set- [S")” ie ge 
elements, ‘against military, intervéntion'.and for, United: | idnietua spectatle wad: tebott 
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|Teday’s Best 
\Bets on TV, 


NBC Opera to Tour 48 


The Movie ‘Grapes of Wrath’ 
Holds Up Through the Years 


Have you noticed that quite a few excellent Holly- 
wood films of the 30s and 40s are being revived these 


days? 

Recently on TV there were revivals of Lester Cole's 
None Shall Escape, Herbert Biberman’s Master Race, 
and Fritz Lang’s You Only ce 
Live Once. Bare 

And in the movie houses 
around the city one can see 
revivals of Orson Welles 
Citizen Kane, Mervyn Le- 
Roy's I am a Fugitive from 
a Chain Gang, William 
Dieterle’s Story of -Pasteur 
and Grapes of Wrath, great- 
est of all the films made by 
John Ford, Nunnally John- 
son and John Steinbeck. 


IN JANUARY 1940 when 
I first saw Grapes of Wrath 
I said it was “an adult film 
of great stature and dig- 
nity ... talked straight from 
the shoulder and lashed out with both fists .. . and has a 


burning message for every working man and woman.” 

The passing years have strengthened that original impression. 
I have: secn Grapes of Wrath several times in the last 16 years. 
The last time was a couple of months ago. 

Everyihing in it—the acting of Henry Fonda, Jane Darwell, 
Russell Simpson, Charles Grapewine, Gregg Toland’s photography, 
Ford’s dircction, Nnually Johnson’s screenplay adapted from — 
Steinbeck's monumental epic of the ‘Okies—holds up beautifully. 

I believe it is the only Hollywood film ever made that took 
a stand against redbaiting which it exposed as a threat to gag the 
first one who complained about low wages and long hours. 

The film appeared at the right time too. The LaFoliectte 
committee on civii libertics had just provided the livmg documenta- 
tion of the miseries of the “Okies.’ 

o ° 

WE SAW ON the screen the growing un of a young worker 
in a part of America where ruthless terror paraded as the law. 

Tom Joad is forced to leave town to save himself from being 
lynched by thugs hiding behind badges and when Ma Joad asks 
im “where will you be Tom,” he replies: “Everywhere, everywhere 

u look. Wherever thev’s a fight so hungry people can eat, I'll 
there. Wherever they’s a cop beaten up a guy I'll be there.’ 

And Ma Joad adds these inspiring words which one no longer 
hears in a Hollywood movie: “We are the people. We will endure 
like tie earth, while the rich wither away from generation to gen- 
eration.” 

This was Ford’s Grapes of Wrath, a film of deep humanism 
and integrity that had the look and sound of real life. It sent a 
shock through the country with its scenes of hunger and terror, 
but it also inspired many with its fight-back spirit. 

One critic ‘said “it contributed vitally to the political educa- 


tion of tha American voters.” 
° 


NEEDLESS TO SAY the film was attacked in some quarters 
for its powerful democratic content. 7 

Danton Walker of the N.Y. Daily News called it “Grade B 
entertainment,” not to be mentioned in the same breath with its 
anti-Negro, anti-democratic contemporary Gone with the Wind 
which he said was “a perfect picture with no sociological signifi- 
cance. 

An editorial by Martin Quigley, publisher of the Motion Pic- 
ture Herald, regretted that 20th Century Fox elected te make the 
movie in the first place. 

“The picture,” he said, “is a new and emphatic item of evi- 
dence in support of the frequently repeated assertion in these col- 
umns that the entertamment motion picture is no place for social, 
political and economic argument.” , 

I have been an ardent student of Quigley’s profound utter- 
ances for years and I find that he is always prepared to make an 
exception when the social, political or economic argument of the 
movie is slanted toward big business. 

Quigley described Grapes of Wrath as “a stark and drab 
depiction of a group of incidents in human misery told against a 
chaotic jumble of philosophic and sociological suggestion and argu- 
ment.” But what he disliked most about the film was its content. 

“If the conditions which the picture tends to present as typi- 
cal are proportionately true, then the revolution has been too long 
delayed. If, on the other hand, the picture depicts an extraordinary, 
isolated and non-typical condition . . . then no small libel against 
the good name of the republic has been committed.” 

Quigley's anger stemmed from the fact that Grapes of Wrath 
told Story of the Oakies from the point of view of the average 
Joe instead of employers like himself. 

In the recent period similar arguments have been used by 
other individuals as illiberal as Quigley to suppress another great 
American movie—‘Salt of the Earth’ which was a joint production 
of blacklisted Hollywood artists and members of the International 
Mine, Mill & Smelter. Union. : . 


JOHN FORIYS LATEST movie is The Searchers which glori- 
fies the sleughter of the American Indian. What a waste the 
directcrial skills of the maker of Crapes of Wrath and The In- 
former! And yet this is the story of almost every other noted Holly- 
wood writer or director who made a name for himself in the 30s 
and 40s with | Ti a Fugitive, Citizen Kane, 


ei 
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Movies, Theatre 
TV 


News, Features (2) 6 


‘symphony” the other night, but all: 


‘the flute part. 


‘he had misjudged the time of his 
tappearance and left the stage for 


Movie Museum (9) 6 

Movie: Little Fugitive (2) 6:15 
With Richie Andusco. A moving 
film about a youngster who runs 
away to Coney Island. Highly 
recommended 

Mike Wallace, news (5) 

Adventures of Robin Hood (2) 7:30. 
With Richard Greene 

Million Dollar Movie: The Tech- 
man Mystery (1955) (English) 
(9) 7:30 and 10 

Baseball: Giants-Dodgers (11) 7:55 

Burns and Allen (2) 8 

Ernie Kovacs Show (4) 8 

Talent Scouts (2) 8:30 

Voice of Firestone—Brian Sullivan, 
tenor (7) 8:30 

Medic (4) 9. The Topic is Meno- 
pause 

Headline—Mark Stevens (9) 9 

Democratic Natl Convention (2) 
(4) (7) 9:50 | 

Democratic Natl Convention (2) 
(4) 10to ll ~ | 

Democratic Natl Convention (4) 
12 midnight 

RADIO 

Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 

Edward Morgan news WABC 7 
Masterwork Hour WNYC 7. 
Rachmaninoff—pianist 

Bob and Ray 7:20 

Giants-Dodgers WMCA 7:55 

Dodgers-Giants WMGM 7:55 

Berkshire Festival WRCA 8:15 

Brian Sullivan—tenor WABC 8:30 

Goldfrey’s Talent Scouts WCBS 


8:30 
MOVIES 


Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 

King and I, Roxy 

Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 

Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Rifiti, Fine Arts 

Madame Butterfly, Art 

Crapes of Wrath, 8th St. 

Madame Butterfly (opera) and Pi- 
casso, Apollo 42nd St. 

Phantom Horse (Japanese) Trans- 
lux Normandie . 

Private’s Progress (English), Guild 
50th 

Game of Love & One Summer of 
Happiness (Swedish), World 

That Certain Feeling with Bob 
Hope and Pearl Bailey, Loew’s 
Lexington, Loews 72nd _ St.} 
Loew's Sheridan, New Amster- 
dam, Loew’s 83rd. 

Citizen Kane (revival) Riviera 

Pearls of the Crown (French and 
Three Forbidden Stories (Italian) 
Thalia—Mon. only 

Court Jester, Beacon. With Lady 
from Shanghai 


DRAMA 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, 4th St. |. 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


Lys. 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theaters 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin . 
Henrik JIbsen’s Ghosts, Modern 
Theatre, 15 Second Ave. 
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Adds Empty Chair to 
Unfinished Symphony 

ABERDARE, Wales.—Orchestra 
conductor Leonard James put forth 
his best efforts to fill some new 


gaps in Schubert's “unfinished 


to little avail. 

James was leading the Aberdare 
Orchestra Society through the fa-| 
mous Schubert Symphony during 
competition in an annual Welsh 
festival here. 


(Written for United Press) 

I recently returned with six 
other NBC and RCA officials from 
a flying visit to 24 out of the 
48 American cities that will be 
played on the first annual tour of 
he NBC QOpera Company next 
all. 

We have discovered that in 
many of the cities, where we will 
be performing “Madam Butterfly” 
and/or “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
there has never been a live _per- 
formance of any opera. A few of 
the cities have had an occasional 
visit from the Wagner and San 
Carlo. Opera companies; two or 
three have even seen the Metro- 
politan. 

However, almost without ex- 
ception we shall be the first opera 
company to present its repertoire 
in English. We believe that this 
will do a great deal in bringing 
opera back into a more vital con- 
tact with the general public. 

ue yo 


The NBC Opera Company is 
an expansion of the opera depart- 
ment at NBC from television to 
the “live stage.” Seven years ago, 
in a modest and experimental way, 
the NBC-TV Opera Theatre series 
was started. It has developed un- 
der the guidance of Samuel Chot- 
zinoff, producer, and the music and 
artistic direction of Peter Herman 
Adler into. one of the most im- 
portant full-blown spectaculars on 
the NBC production schedule. 


In these seven years the NBC 
Television opera series has given 
39 productions of both the stand- 
ard classics and contemporary 
operas. All of these productions 
have been performed in English, 
thus reaching millions of people 
across the country for whom ‘this 
may well have been the first time 
the stories and characters of the 
great repertoire were revaled. 

The television ratings zoom up- 
wards each successive year, and 
the stock of broadcasting awards 
piles higher and higher. This sea- 
son over 6,000,000 people have 
watched each NBC opera telecast. 

On Broadway, in a smaller scope 
in the live theatre, 11 contempo- 
rary operas have been produced 
in the last decade. All were re- 
ceived favorably by the critics and 


Cities in the Fall = — 


By CHANDLER COWLES 


. ; 
a : 


public, and two of them actually 
made money. At this moment a 
musical show which is more of an 
opera than it is a Broadway mu- 
sical is one of the biggest hits of 


a generation. 
o 


Encouraged by the accolade of 
success in television opera, feeling 
the overwhelming enthusiasm 
singing across the country, and sen- 


sitive to the landslide of popular 
acceptance to a dramatic and mu- 
sical art which has been relegated 
too long to “musical museaums,” 
the NBC Opera Company was 
formed. The first public announce- 
ment by Brig.-Ben. David Sarnoff, 
chairman of the board of RCA, was 
one of the most important and 
significant milestones for a genera- 
tion of musically minded Amer- 
icans. 

In the Fall of 1956, through 48 
cities and over 10,000 miles of 
American asphalt, a cavalcade 
of buses and hauling trucks, will 
travel upwards of 100 artists, mu- 
sicians, and_ technicians. This 
company of performers has been 
engaged not only for their talent 
as musicians but for their unique 
histrionic gifts which will make 
the dramatic implications of the 
repertoire believable. They will 
bring the ebullient wit of Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mezart’s “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and the beautiful 
romance of Giacomo Puccinis 
“Madam Butterfly” to the door- 
steps of grass-roots America. 


_—_ 


CHAMPAIGN, Ill.—An_ elec- 
tronic brain made its musical debut 
here the other day. 

A string quartet played the “Il- 
liac suite,” composed by Hlliac, the 
University of Illinois’ high-speed 
digital computer. 

The first public performance of 
the composition was given by 
Prof. Robert Swenson, cellist and 
three music , students, violinists 
Peggy Andriz, and Sanford Reun- 
ing and violinist George Andriz. 

The Iliac Suite, in three move- 
ments, represented [IIliac’s first 
fting at classical music. 

L. A. Hiller, assistant professor 
of chemistry, and L. M. Isaacson, 
his research assistant, sponsored 
the ponderous machine's effort of: 
musical composition. 

Hiller, a composer as well as a 


Electronic Brain Makes Musical Debut 


cher ist, transposed the basic rules 
of music composition to mathe- 
matical symbols and fed them to 
Illiac. 

Then he taught the electronic 
wizard to produce random musi- 
cal notes, and to reject those that 
did not file the rules of composi- 
tion. 


Illiac pondered all this and 
came up with three movements for 
string quartet, ranging from an 
extremely simple “presto-andante- 
allegro” to a complex final move- 
ment, “allegro con brio.“ 

Illiac didn’t do all the work, 
however, Hiller an dIsaacson had 
te translate the machine's mathe- 
matical symbols into musical 
notes, for the simple reason that 
most musicians can’t read mathe- 
matics. 


-_—_—_—_— 


The con- 


His chair was empty. 

Despite a sudden urge to turn 
and run, James remained outward- 
ly calm while his mind clicked in 
quick tempo. 

He puckered up and whistled 


After the performance ended, 
James stormed off to find the 
missing flutist. The guilty one said 


a few minutes to collect his pay. 

The audience ‘of music lovers 
sa oy to Be mnup-nr ong it whistle 
solo. So di j , y gave. 
the Aberdare ow once second 
place in the com 
There were on 


: : ‘ 


two orchestras 


Things went along fine until it)- 
‘came to the flute solo. 
‘ductor turned to the flutist and/ 
gave him a sign with his baton. 


{Dorothy Dandridge 
Join ‘Porter Festival’ 


half musical revue in color which 
CBS Television's “Ford Star Jubi- 
jlee,” Saturday night, Oct. 6. 


motion picture, | 
will be 


Lovis Armstrong and 


Bandleader and trumpet-player 
Louis Armstrong, motion ae 
Sally 


singing stars Dorothy Dand 
and Dolores Gray, dancer 
Forrest and actor George Sanders 


ter, Shirley Jones and Gordon! 
MacRae in the cast of “The Cole 
Porter Festival,” the hour-and-one- 


will launch the second season of 


“Satchme” Armstr 
a his 38 


Louis 
who recently . 


r 


have been signed to join Cole Por-|: 


re, “High Society,"|of “Annie  ¢ 
spotlighted: din ::2:miambentmovies tichi 
of : Porter's hit: times,: aé wwilli:the' Always Fair. 


Misses Dandridge and Gray. Doro- 
thy Dandridge is famous for her 
outstanding musical performance 


jin the motion picture “Carmen 


Jones,” which won her an Acad- 
emy Award nomination. 

Sally Forrest will make her first 
dancing arance on television 
in “The Cole Porter Festival.” 


“While the ‘City Sleeps.” 


eather.) 


Anti- Militarist Tr 


“THE CIVILIAN AND THE 
MILITARY” by Arthur A. 
Ekirch, Jr., Oxford Univ. Press, 
N. Y., $6.50 


By HERBERT APTHEKER 


This volume, by Prof. Ekirch of 
The American University, in Wash- 
ington, is a study of the anti- 
militarist tradition in American 


history. It is the only book treating] 


of its subject matter; the nearest 
to it is Merle Curti’s “Peace or 
War’, but that was published 
twenty years ago, and did not deal 
with precisely the same area as 
does this book. 

The opposition to militarism, par- 
ticularly as this« expressed itself 


in standing arrities, goes back to} . 


the founding days of our Republic, 
and, indeed, was a force in produc- 
ing the American Revolution. It is 
this that explains such provisions in 
the earliest State constitutions as 
that in the Pennsylvania document 
of 1776:” . . . as standing armies in 
the time of peace are dangerous to 
liberty, they ought not to be kept 
up; and that the military should be 
kept under strict subordination to 
and governed by. the civil power.” 


Professor Ekirch writes as one 
who believes, as he says in his in- 
troduction, that “militarism, which; 
has so increasingly penetrated all 
phases of twentieth-century civil- 
ization, imperils the future of both 
liberalism and democracy.” As a 
liberal democrat, then, with rather 
pacifistic. sympathies, Professor 
Ekirch has produced a carefully: 
documented record of the anti- 
militarist movement in the United 
States from the Revolution to the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

- In this study, some of it based 
on the examination of unpublished 
manuscript collections, the author 
uncevers important material, par- 
ticularly on labor's opposition to 
militarism. On the whole, he 
neither ignores nor slanders the 
Left and he treats the Cold War 
period with notable restraint in 


Important Volume on U.S. 
adition 


-new-style, 


STATION WYNC 


terms of Soviet and American 
claims. I found areas of omission 
in his work, especially in terms of 
the impact of the Russian Revolu- 
tion on American foreign and mil- 
itary policy, and of racism on 
American army and navy conduct. 
I thought, too, that the author's 
comprehension of the nature and 
significance of the struggle for col- 
lective security in the ‘30's was 
faulty. 


Nevertheless, generally speaking, 
the author presents his important 
story with commendable objec- 
tivity and care. His concluding} 
sentences merit quotation: “The 

oy tual mobilization 
for war made all the more impera- 
tive the return of that general 
world peace which alone could 
restore any vestige of normal civil 
life. Only in such an atmosphere 
could the American tradition of 
-anti-militarism, peace, and democ- 
‘racy flourish and continue to be a 
vital, living force for the future.” 
So far as the tradition of anti- 
militarism is concerned, Professor 
Ekirch’s book stands alone as_ its 
fullest chronicle. 


tinued) 
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Ike, Dulles 


(Continued from Page 1) 
about the possibility of the dis- 
pute being taken to the UN. 

Sen. Walter F. George (D-Ga), 


legitimate interests of Egypt.” \ 

“We are hopeful of such an out- | 
come,” the statement said. 

It added there was a “general 
vigorous discussion” among the 
leaders present and that “all rec- 
ognized the importance of depend- 


chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- | 
lations Committee, told newsmen 


Dulles does not feel “hopeless” but| 
“realizes the gravity of the situa-| 


: 


‘nations involved, the conference 


thon. : 
SILENT ON EGYT MOVE 


There was no immediate official 
comment on Egyptian President 


able operation of the canal as a 
major artery of world traffic.” | 

The statement said, that Eisen-: 
hower and Dulles both pointed 
out to the legislators that “in view 
of the acceptance by 22 of the 24 
will offer an opportunity for reach- | 
ing a peaceful and equitable 


Gamal Abdel Nasser’s rejection of 
the British-French-American invita- 
tion to the proposed 24-nation 
London conference. 

Officials noted that Nasser, in 
callmg for a review by. another 
conference of the 1888 Suez Canal 
treaty, did not slam the door on 


‘were discussed by Mobilization 


solution” to the Suez situation. 
EFFECT ON OIL 


Such aspects as the possible 
effect on this country’s oil. needs 


Director Arthur $. Flemming. 
In addition te the background of 


future negotiations. 

_ The news of Nasser’s decision to 
boycott the London meeting broke 
shortly before the conference. As- 
sistant White House news seeretary 
Murray Snider said it was included. 
in the discussion, but he declined 
to indicate the reaction of the Gov- 
ernment leaders. 

The official White House state- 
ment, made public after the meet- 
ing ended, said both Eisenhower 
and Dulles told the lawmakers this 
country ‘will attend the London 
meeting to seek a solution “with 


the objective of safeguarding the| 


interests of those dependent on the 
canal as well as recognizing the 


Classified Ads 
BE FOR SALE 
ENGLISH BICYCLE, with 3 speed gears, 
hand brakes, pump and tourist bag. 
SPEC. $39.95 Standard Brand Dist., 145 
Ave. (13th and i4th Sts.) One 


r free parking or two tokens. 


ip. MOVING SED SrOmeeE _ 


4 = 


; 
‘ 


the Suez dispute, the President and 
Dulles gave the Congressmen a. 
summary of this country’s course 
of action at the London meeting. 
Some of the Democrats, who 
were flown here in a special military 
‘transport plane from pre-conven- 
tion activities in Chicago, seemed 
dubious of the value of the White 


House session. : 


Speaker Sam Rayburn, hurrying} 


past newsmen on his way into the 
White House, declined comment, 
saying “You wouldn't print it if I 

After the meeting, he was asked 
if he thought the matters brought 
‘up warranted calling Congressmen | 
in from all over the country. 

“Well, they thought it did,” 
Rayburn replied. “I guess it did.” 

Johnson said before entering the 
meeting he “assumed” the gather- 
ing was important “or the President 
wouldn't have asked us to leave 
Chicago.” 

When the conference ended, 


| 


} 


‘from :Chicago: rushed: baek to: 


Mil Seye Tak” Godedat Socest| 


mical. Kay's Budset Movers CH 3-3786. 


Democrats who had come her 
‘waiting ‘ military: plane: far : ‘re- 


. 
: 
. 


City Rodie 


Programs 
For Today 


5:58 WNYC Sign-On 

6:00 Overture. Merry Wives 
of Windsor—Nicolai_ 

6:55 News z 

7:00 Sunrise Symphony. Grand 
Canyon Suite—Grofe 

7:45 U. S. Weather Report 
from The Battery 

7:50 News 

8:00 Around New York. Mu- 
sic, interviews 
doings with Chet Gould 

8:40 Want Ad Column of 
Air. Job opportunities 

8:45 City Food Guide. Mar- 
ket reports with Frances Golley 
Gannon 

8:50 Listen to Nutrition. Food 
hints with Iva Bennett, Depart- 
ment of Health 

8:55 News 


the 


§:00 Masterwork Hour. Solo-. 
list — De La Bruchollerie, pianist. 


Rhapsody’ on a Paganini There— 
Rachmaninoff; Taras Bulba—Jana- 
10:30 You and Your Health. 
“Care of the Feet.” Dr. George 


Nenner 
10:45 News Summary 
11:00 Music from the Theatre. 


"Oklahoma 


11:55 News 

12:00 Midday Symphony. Ba- 
chianas Brasileras No. 5-—Villa- 
Lobos 
 :' 12:55 News 

1:00 Famous Artists. 
d’Andurian, violinist 

1:45 U. S. Weather Reéport 
from The Battery 

1:50 Missing Persons Alarm. 
Captain John J. Cronin 

1:55 News 

2:00 Let’s Speak English. Les- 
son 26 for foreign language speak-. 
ing listeners , 

2:15 Let's Speak English. Les- 
son 2] (repeat program) 

2:30 For the Ladies. Jnter- 
views, news, music with Peter 
Gravina - 

2:55 News 

3:00 For the Ladies. (Con- 

3:45 Closing Prices from New 
York Stock Exchange 

3:55 News 

4:00 Critics Choice with Wal- 
ter Stegman 

4:55 News 

5:00 Today in Ballet’ with 
James Lyons 

5:30 The American Story. Fa- 
mous Americans and their con- 
tribution to the country’s growth 

9:45. News 

6:00 Window on the World 


Pedro 


fice 
6:30 Netherlands Press Re- 
View 
6:45 U. §S. Weather Report 
from The Battery 
6:50 UN News 
UN Headquarters 
6:55. News 
7:00 Masterwork Hour. Solo- 
ist ~ De La_ Bruchollerie, pianist. 
Rhapsody on a Paganini Theme— 
— aninoff; Taras Bulba—jJana- 
ce 
8:30 Velvet and Gold Opera 
House with Thomas H. Cowan 
9:00 Chamber Music Concert 


From Washington Square Park 


direct from 


and New York | 


6:15 Ask Your Local Rent Of; 


10:55 News & WNYC Sign-Off 


‘turn trip to their pre-convention 


business. . 

Among those present were Sen- 
ate Republican leader William F. 
Knowland (Calif.), House GOP 
leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (Mass.) 


|Sen. Styles Bridges (R-NH), chair- 


man of the Senate GOP policy com- 
mittee, House Republican whip 
Leslie C. Arends (Ill.) and leading 


|Republican and Democratic mem- 


bers of House and Senate Foreign 
Relations, Armed Services and 
other key committees. 

Dulles and Eisenhower were 
joined by vice-president Richard M. 
Nixon, Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
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Platform 


(Continued from Page 1) 
hit hard by Meany and those whe 
followed. 


under “normal” circumstances it 
would not be necessary for the plat- 
form to give explicit support to a 
law of the land or a high court de- 
cision, the present situation is dif- 
ferent. : 

“That decision has been chal- 
lenged,” declared Meany, “and not 
iby criminals but by public officials. 
Now the issue must be met head- 
‘on! 


'LEHMAN’S STAND 


Sen. Herbert Lehman (D-NY) 
indicated his readiness to carry 
through the fight over this plank 
in eloquent testimony before the 
platform committee. He said that 
“the successful fight that was waged 
at the 1948 convention for a more 
adequate civil rights plank gained 
for the Democratie Party a new 
maturity.” That floor battle led te 
the walkout of several Dixicrat 
delegations. ’ 

Roy Wilkins, executive secretary 


‘ 


? 
i 


Advancement of Colored People, 
‘presented the testimony of the 
‘Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, together with four other 
leaders of affiliated organizations: 
Joseph Rauh Jr., national chairman, 
Americans for Democratic Action: 
James B. Carey, president of the 
‘International Union of Electrical 
| Workers; Leonard Woodcock, vice- 
president of the United Auto 


Workers, and Max Kepstein, vice-; 


president of the American Jewish 
Congress. 

Carey cited the difficulties of 
winning the people's support for 
the Democratic Party con- 


‘ditions in which the Dixiecrats ex- | 


ercise a powerful role in Congress, 
heading ‘important congressional 
committees. 


not with a handicap like this,” 


| Carey declared. He demanded that 


‘the platform call for the denial of 
committee chairmanships to those 
not qualified. 


Rauh said that “it is arrant nen-|) , 
sense to suggest that a Supreme) 


Court decision which is openly de- 
fied by a substantial number of 
states and by the leaders of the 
Denfocratic Party in those states 
is not a political issue demanding 
of platform resolution by the Dem- 
ocratic Party.” 

“We believe the delegates have 
ithe right to settle it on the floor of 
the convention, if necessary,” he 
| declared. 

RIGHT TO VOTE 

Wilkins, in his presentatien, em- 
phasized the need for the platform 
to propose guarantees of the right 
‘of Negroes in the South to vete. 
“All the people of the 48 states 
‘have a right to be protected from 
the local — of those who 


| 
| 


‘sit in Con as a result of whole- 
sale disfsanchisement of great seg- 


ments of the voting population,” ’ 


declared Wilkins. 


“Our suggested language on this 
‘point asks a pledge to enact fed- 


‘eral legislation to prohibit inter- 


‘ference with the right to register} 


and vote in primary and general 


of candidates elected 
i thro the unconstitutional dis- 
anchisement ef citizens.” 

The jammed hearing room fell 
into silence as Gov. George Belk 
Timmerman, Jr., governor ef South 
Carolina, took the stand to present 
the white supremacist position. 

“We in the South know what 
is best for Negro and white,” he 
declared, hitting out at what he 
called “race-mixing.” His thesis 


‘Seating 


not win without the Southern states 
and was unable to win in 1952 be- 
cause it lost -five Northen states 
with large Negro populations, He 
‘said that if the Democratic Party 


it “will rot with radicalism.” 
The crowd that filled the 


stone Hotel could not be restrained 


The labor leader said although |©™¢Tge 


of the National Association fer the | 


“We can win in November, but | 


| 


r 


- 


elections; and opposition to the’ 


was that the Democratic Party can-| 


approves a strong civil rights plank, 


. al >. 


: jority opinion. 
er, if that happens, there 
are enough advocates of a strong 
plank te force the committee to 
issue a minority report observers 
said. 

Rep. Charles Diggs (D-Mich) 
has already indicated his readiness 
to make a fight for such a minority 
report. Others on the platform 
committee who may join him are 
Rep. Robert E. Short, chairman of 
the |Mimnesota delegation; Mrs. 
Bernice Kingsbury of Montana; 
Mrs. Mildred Jeffrey of Michigan; 
Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY); Hugo 
| Alexander of Ohio, and Miss Grace 
| Hudlin of Oklahoma. 


Nasser 


(Continued from Page 1) 

tionalization of the 101-mile canal 
‘amounted to “collective colonial- 
ism.” 
He denied that Egypt would 
press for “internationalization” of 
western oil resources in the Arab 
world in retaliation for the western 
moves. 

But he accused Britain and 
France of “planned conspiracy aim- 
ed at starving and threatening the 
Egyptian people.” 

ust lickese the new conference 
teday, Nasser talked with V. K. 
Menon, India’s roving trouble- 
shooter, who stopped en route to 
the London conference. 

Delegates of eight Arab states 
have announced a resolution ex- 
pressing “full backing for (Egypt) 
in every measure she has taken” 
in the canal dispute. 

_ Nasser did not elaborate on his 
proposal for a wider Suez confer- 
ence except to note that 45 nations 
sent ships through the canal last 
ear. 

“If the west attacks Egypt it 
will be a lesson for all small coun- 
tries that they are not actually 
free even to take decisions on mat- 


4 


| 


ters pertaining to their own ter- 
ritory and their own sovereignty,” 


said. 
He challenged anyone te show 
even one international agreement 
Egypt had violated. Britain's prime 
‘minister Anthony Eden had said 
Egypt had “torn up” several in 
‘seizing the canal. 


} 
i 


Fight Spreads 
‘Against Bi-Lingual 


State of Bombay 

| AHMEDABAR, India, Aug. 12. 
—The two top officials of this riot- 
torn Bujerati city resigned today 
in protest against the central gov- 
ernment’s formation of the bi-lin- 
gual state ef Bombay. 

Mayoh Chinubhai Chimanlal 
Sheth and Deputy Mayor Chhotal 
Ghandi announced their resigna- 
tions in letters to the Gujerati Con- 
gress Committee as violence con- 
‘tinued in the city and nearby 
areas. 

Police announced that 550 per- 
sons have been arrested for de- 
fiance of a curfew order. 

In North Bujerat, demonstrators 


ree oy railway tracks and 
st trains. 


| In Nadiad, 25 miles fram Ahme- | 
dabad, police killed two and seri- 
ously wounded six persons when 
ithey fired on a crowd ef 2,000. 
Préss reports said 14 policemen 
were injured at Baroda by a crowd 
defying a curfew. The demonstra- 
tors yy See furniture from po- 
lice stations and burned it, the 


: 


ed Boulevard Room of the Black-|- mittee. 


‘the Central :Intelligence Agency 


chairman of the Joint Chiefs of: 
Staff, Director Allen W. Dulles of 


by Rep. McCormack from express- 
ing vigorous reaction tothe testi- 
mony on civil rights. Each of; the) « 
speakers favoring, a strong ; : 


and other: White House, diplomatic 
and military officials, § §; «ui. 


received a rousing round april. 
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HAM TOPPLES | 
AUSSIE FOR 
TENNIS CROWN 


SOUTH ORAN GE, N. J 


J., Aug. 12—Ham Richardson, 


22-year old Rhodes Scholar from Westfield, N. J., required 
only 65 minutes today to polish off Australia’s Neale Fraser, 


6-3, 6-3, 6-2, and capture the East- 
ern Grass-Court Tennis Crown. 
This definitely established Rich- 
ardson as the scourge of the Aus- 
tralians in this tourney. In the last 
four rounds he conquered Roy 
Emerson, Ken Rosewall, Ashley 


Cooper and Fraser. Richardson| 


succeeds Sammy Giammalva of]; 
Houston, Texas, as the Eastern); 
Grass-Court Singles king. Giam- 
malva was eliminated in the third 
round by Fraser. 

In one respect, the Richardson- 
Fraser finale was considerable of a 


disappointment. Except for a few 
flashes in the opening set, the tall 
Australian, who alos is 22, 

not produce the brand of tennis 


that yesterday enabled him to; 


humble Vic Seixas, America’s top 
amateur netman. 

Error after error flew from his 
racquet. And a great many of them 
were flubs of easy returns. Richard- 
son kept up constant pressure, but 
Fraser helped the American along 
by beating himself at many criti- 
cal stages. 

Richardson, number 7 in the 
U. S, ranking, started the match 
with a service break. Fraser broke 
right back; but the American 
cracked again in the fifth and ninth 
to-sew it up. A break in the sixth 
game enabled Richardson to cap- 
ture the second set. 

A break in the third game of the 
third set was all Richardson re- 
quired in the homestretch. Just for 
good measure, however, he man- 
aged Fraser’s delivery again in the 
seventh. He then held his own 
service at love to seal the dis- 


Newk at His 
Highest Peak 


At the rate he’s going now, Big 
Don Newcombe, Dodger fire-ball- 
ing right-hander, is almost sure to 
improve last year’s record, when 
he chalked up 20 wins against 5 
losses. Last Saturday Newk won 


{ his 18th game (5 losses) of the 


current season with a 2-hit per- 
formance against the Philadelphia 


Phillies. 
Newk is the winningest pitcher 


in the majors at the moment lead- 
ing Brooks Lawrence of the Reds 
next in line with 16 victories. 


If Newk continues his almost 
airtight hurling he also has a 
chance of matching the 
total games won in the last 20 
years of the National League, 
scored by Robin Roberts of the 
Phils in 1952. Roberts then chalk- 
ed up 28 wins against 7 losses for 
the first time since Dizzy Dean in 
1935. 

Until the seventh inning of the 
recent contest with the Phillies 
Don had a _ consecutive no-run- 
scored streak of 39 2/3 innings 
and was oe for a no-hitter. A 
bloop sin by Marv Blaylock 
broke up the no-hitter and a homer 


th 

e consecutive inning streak. 

Don's. chances at matching the 28- 

game figure, comes with 4 more 
obable starts in August and at 
east 6 in September. He'll have 

to win ‘em all, But barring injury 

or catastrophe, it seems possible. 


a good 


Stan Lopata followed to end} 


| 


STANDINGS 
(Not including yesterday's games). 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
L, G.B. 
8 
81% 
13 
20 
22% 


Washinensc 2644 


Kansas City ~-.. 37 
NATIONAL LEAG 


=r Seoaug 


Cc 


E 
GC. B. 


1% 

2 

10 

- 12 
18% 
20% 
23% 


preckive ‘sch emaanaind 63 
Cincinnati : 
St. Louis 

ow 


geegater 


GAMES TODAY 
Cincinnnati at Milwaukee (night) 
a at New York wmirk et 


Cassady injured 


YPSILANTI, Mich., Aug. 12.— 
Howard ‘ ‘Hopalong” Cassada 
fered a bruised foot in 
nights’ All-Star game against the 
Cleveland Browns, it was re- 
véaled today when he arrived at 
the Detroit Lions professional! 
training camp. 

Cassaday and two other All-Star 
collegians who are Lion rookies 
suited up but stood by as the Lions 
went through an hour and 15- 
minute-scrimmage on a rain-soaked 
field. The other two rookies are 
quarterback Jerry Reichow and 
halfback Don Mclilhenny,. 


It was not known how long it 
will take Cassaday to recover from 
the bone bruise on his foot. The 
Lions have their first exhibition 
game against the Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers in Toledo, O., next Friday. 


In the scrimmage, coach Budd 
Parker said he was satisfied wi 
his defensive platoon but said he 
would have to see more.of the of- 
fense after their ineffectiveness on 
a field drenched with a heavy 
downpour, 

Parker singled out Leon Hart, 
now a 245 pound fullback, for his 
fine running and also had praise 
for rookie ends Gene Cronin, from 
College of Pacific, and Joe Silas of 
South C arolina, 


met we eee eee” 


gruntled Australian’s defeat. 


Can the Rabbit Jump Faster? 


12._Four ‘remarkable occurrences” at Forbes Field this sea- 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 


son have bolstered Pie Trayins's belief that the ball has more rabbit than three years ago. 
The only elected third baseman of baseball's Hall of Fame said there are more home runs 


than ever because of a change in 
the manufacturing process of base- 
balls. 
_ “The balls today are machine 
stitched and as a result are er 
and tighter,” Traynor said. The 
balls used three years ago were 
gtitched by hand sal when hit the} 4 
seams would loosen. Air would! }, 
between the loose stitches and 
west! slow down the flight of the 
a 


i for remarkable occurrence 


“I asked Pirate outfielder 
Lynch demonstrate how to 
long ball one morming this s 
at a drill for a b of ki 
Forbes Field,” Traynor related. 

: “It so. ow tale we didn’t have 
any new balls so we-hauled out 
made three years ago, Lynoh 
the wood and the ball 

to the fence. 


it a a 
m 


was sockin 


23 and June 17. 

“On May 23 Dale Long hit his 
5th homer in five straight games 
off Lindy McDaniel of the Cards,” 
Traynor said. “The ball sailed 436 
feet over the right centerfield 
30 It was the first time in the 

‘oe po -history of Forbes Field a 

went that far at that point. 
Eventually Dale hit homers in the, 
next three games for a major 
league mark for consecutive round- 
trippers 
But on May 28 Duke Snider 
erryjequalled Long’s tape-measure 
homer when he poled one off Bob| hs 
Friend. And on June 17 Stan Mu- 
t| sial tabbed a pitch by Vernon Law 
that went over the same wall be- 
yond the point of homers by Long 
and Snider.” 
But even with the rabbit ball 


fort to bring | their teams into the 


first division,” 
t baseball has 


Frequent ni 
hampered both hitters and pitchers 
or, 


according to Tra 
“There should be a monument 
erected to players who get. 200 hits 
a season nowadays even with the 
pe up ball,” he said. 
When all games were played 
in the daytime there were five or 
six players who would wind up with 
200 hits or better per season. 
“But night baseball 
routine of a 
hs stamina, 
seasons when he has had 200 hits. 
But he would have had more if the 


does not. believe : Ruth’s| thetic 


year, 
“Mickey Mantle has the best 
| chance but I doubt if he will do it 


Tra 
Ss, aaa mark will be shat- 
used the| tered da 


= , juries June 15 at an inter-serv- 


- but I was lucky to get into 


Tater 


_—s .. 


Fron, and 
e, Musial has had|_ 


Lieut. Thane Baker, — the 
former University of Kansas 
flash who now runs for the 
Air Force, said he was “really 


United States Olympic team. 

He suffered two muscle in- 
juries in early competition this 
ear that nearly wrecked his 
Sonal of getting into proper 
shape for the Olympic trials, 
such as happened to Dave Sime 
of Duke. 


Tied Mark 


Baker suffered one of the. in- 


ice track meet-in Los Angeles | 
after he tied the world record 
in the 100-meter event. 

“It was pretty cereeene’. 

shape 
in plenty of time for the Olym- 
pic’ trials,” Baker said. 

The six-foot; 160 - pound 
sprinter will represent the United 
States in three. events, the 100 
and 200 meters and.the 400- 
meter relay. 

Of. the three, the 200-meter 
is Baker's best event, although 
he was' edged out of first place, 
in the recent Olympic trials by 
Bobby Morrow of Abilene 
Christian College 

Baker favors the longer events 
because “you have to have more 
time to actually run and feel out 
the race.” 


Holds World Record 


He holds the world record 
around a curve at 200 meters 
with a time of 20.6, established 
in the Air Force meet in Cali- 
fornia this spring. 

“In the 100 meter or 100-yard 
dash you have to put on the 
power and try to get a good 
‘start,’ he said, “but in the longer 
races, a fellow. can actually run 
his own race and confuse his 
opponents by slowing down and 


lucky” to land a berth on the | 


oT speeding up to throw them : 
off. 


Baker, stationed in Ohio at 
lockbournée Air Force base nea? 
Columbus, works on_ speed 

ts once or twice a week 
uring training and concentrates 
= aere the rest of the 


Ne ot Great Prospect I 

In high school, Baker was re- 
garded as not too great a = 
spect. He ran the 100-yard dash 
in scholastic competition, and his 
best was 10.1. 

“I reall developed when I 

ot to college,” he said. “I ran 
we but I didn’t know how.” 

Baker credits his college 
coach, Ward Haylett, for de- 
veloping him as a runner. Under 
Haylett, who coached 30 years 
at Kansas and guided the 1936 
Olympic team, Baker cho 
his time in the 100 from 9. 
his sophomore year to 9.4 as a 
senior. 

Baker has been in the Air 
Force since June, 1954, and will 
be eligible for discharge in De- 
cember. He credits the service 
with improving his running. 

“I've been running better 
since entering the Air Force, be- 
cause there ig more of a chance 
to concentrate and devote more 
time to it,” Baker said. 
Running a Sidelight 

“I went to college for an edu- 
— and genes ve a _ 
ight... ething, that I en- 
joyed doing,” he said. “When 
you stay up late studying for an 
exam, you can't be your best in 
track.” 

In college, however, Baker 
won the 100-yard dash event in 
the Kansas Relays three years in 
a row. That and a victory over 
German champion Heinz Sut- 
terer in Europe last July are his 
greatest track thrills. 

But it could be that Baker's 

thrill is yet to come. An 
O ympic gold medal would be 
the top award of them all. 


Bulletin 


ALTHEA WINS 

SOUTH ORANGE, N. J., Aug. 
12.—Althea Cibson, 28-year-old 
New Yorker, ca tured the Women’s 
Eastern Grass é, ourt Tennis Crown 
by scoring a straight-set triumph 
over Louise Brough of Beverly 
Hills, Calif., 6-1, 6-3. 

Miss Gibson attempted to play 
her usual forcing 7. featuring 
a strong service and net attack. She 
committed frequent errors, but 
even so was far superior to the 
Californian. 

This was the second major 
American championship Miss Gib- 
son has taken this summer. A 
-|couple of weeks back she won the 


4| Pennsylvania Grass Court Title. 


Svoboda Shares 


Captiancy with Rote 

BURLINGTON, Vt., Aug. 12.— 
Bill Svoboda, a 27- year-old line- 
backer who. is training for his} 

seventh season in the National 
Football League, today was named 
captain of the New York Giants’ de- 
fensive platoon for. 1956. 

Svoboda played his college foot- 
ball at Tulane and was with the 
Chicago Cardinals before joining, 
the Giants in 1954. He led the 
giants in minutes played last year. 

Svoboda will share the team 
leadership with Kyle Rote, captain 
of the offense. | 


BULLETIN 
Frank Frisch, baseball Hall of 
Famer who was stricken with a 
heart attack last Thursday, was 
seperet today to be on the road 
to recovery, 
Dr. James Vaughan said the 
oe ear-old Frisch, who hit .316 
9 big league seasons, “is in 
wey good condition and no 


Dr. Veuteoe iy ‘ prob- 


ts ably will remain in New Roch- 


Weekag Hone ree ee ate 


-_ 
f 
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Richards Says Grid 


Cards in the Running 
LAKE FOREST, Ill., Aug, 12.— 
Head coach Ray Richards pre- 
dicted the 1956 edition of the 
Chicago Cardinals. will. be in con- 
tention for national football league 
honors throughout this season. 
Richards’ optimism was based 
on a review of the team’s intras- 
<< game Thursday night in 
which five touchdowns were scor- 
ed. He said the offensive line was 
better than last year and the back- 


field is ‘speedier. Bench strength 
also has been improved, he said. 


Bears End 4th Week 
RENSSELAER, Ind., Aug. 12. 
—The Chicago Bears wound up 
their fourth week in training camp 
yesterday with head coach Paddy 
Driscoll. reporting all phases of the 
workouts progressing satisfactorily. 
Driscoll said he-will step up of- 
fensive workouts Monday and con- 
tinue through next Friday when 
the team leaves for Jecksonvillé, 
Fla., for an exhibition game with 
its intra-city rival, the Cardinals, 
on Saturday night at the Cator 


Bowl. 


The Bears mae held three full : 
scrimmages so far, and Driscoll 
said Har sid Carl, fleet halfback 
from the University of Wisconsin, 


~“lhas shown well in each of them. : 


He said Carl may become the 
Bears’ prize rookie of the season, . 


